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HON. MOSES HUMPHREY. 


By H. H. Metcalf. 


JOR long years past New 
Hampshire has been giv- 
ing to Massachusetts, 
with liberal hand, the 
life service of many of 

her purest daughters and noblest sons. 
In pulpit and in forum, in the halls of 
science and in the marts of trade, in 
every line of material progress and in 


every field of intellectual develop- 
ment the children of the Granite 
state have contributed to the glory 


and honor of her sister common- 
wealth. It cannot be said, however, 
that no measure of compensation has 
been returned for our generous con- 
tribution. Massachusetts has given 
something to New Hampshire. Some 
of her best life has infused its spirit 
and purpose into the vital chords of 
our own being, and New Hampshire 
is a better and grander state because 
thereof. 

At eleven o'clock in the evening of 
Tuesday, August 20, in our goodly 
Capital city, there came a peaceful 
close to a simple, honest, manly life, 
and the earthly days of Moses Hum- 
PHREY, long and full of service, were 
closed and numbered on the record 
book of time. 

Mr. Humphrey had been a resident 
of Concord for half a century, and its 


most notable citizen for many years. 
Born in Hingham, Mass., October 20, 
1807, he was the son of Moses Leav- 
itt and Sarah (Lincoln) Humphrey, 
both of whom were descended from 
early settlers of the town. He passed 
his early life in Hingham, attending 
the scanty terms of the district school, 
when in session, and doing farm work 
at other portions of the year, until 
about fourteen years of age, at which 
time, like a considerable proportion 
of the youth in the Massachusetts 
coast towns, he ‘‘ went to sea,’’ fol- 
lowing that occupation some eight 
months in the year for eleven years, 
and learning and pursuing the coop- 
er’s trade during the balance of the 
time for that period, except during 
the winter and spring of 1824-’25, 
when he attended a select school for 
the purpose of learning navigation 
and engineering. In May, 1826, 
when nineteen years of age, he was 
made master of the schooner Azm, of 
Hingham, and commanded that and 
other vessels for the next six years, 
until 1832, when he abandoned the 
sailor’s life, and engaged with his 
brothers in the coasting trade, owning 
a number of vessels, also carrying on 
a large cooperage business, and a 
grocery trade. The cooperage busi- 
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ness was entirely in his hands, steam 
power and machinery being employed 
in the work. 

In 1841 Mr. Humphrey originated 
the idea of making mackerel kits by 
machinery, inventing the apparatus 
by which the work was carried on, 
and continuing the same in Hingham 
until the spring of 1843, when he re- 
moved to the town of Croydon in this 
state, where, in the little village 
known as Croydon Flat, on the north 
branch of Sugar river, he fitted up a 
factory and devoted himself success- 
fully to this business in that place 
until October, 1851, when he removed 
to West Concord, where he continued 
the same industry for many years, 
and was also quite extensively en- 
gaged in agriculture. 

When the Concord city charter was 
adopted, in March, 1853, and the first 
election was holden under the same, 
Mr. Humphrey was chosen a member 
of the common council, from his ward, 
and served that year as a member of 
the joint committee to settle the town 
accounts. The following year he was 
reelected, and was chosen president 
of the council. In 1855 he was 
elected an alderman, and, during the 
the long illness of Mayor Clement that 
year, as chairman of the board, he 
was acting mayor of the city. In 1856 
he was again elected to the board of al- 
dermen. In 1857 he was chosen 
to represent his ward in the state 
legislature, and reélected for the year 
following, serving as chairman of the 
committee on towns and parishes. 

At the annual city election in 
March, 1861, Mr. Humphrey was 
chosen mayor of Concord. The up- 
rising of the South, in rebellion 
against the Federal government, long 
threatened and precipitated by Mr. 
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Lincoln's election to the presidency, 
came on immediately. The president’s 
proclamation, calling for 75,000 vol- 
unteers to maintain the government 
and perpetuate the Union was soon 
issued. Mayor Humphrey realized 
the pressing nature of the call and 
was earnest in his determination that 
Concord should not be laggard in re- 
sponding. 

After a little consultation with 
friends, he called on Capt. Edward E. 
Sturtevant, then an efficient member 
of the police force of the city, and 
suggested to him the advisability of 
raising a company of volunteers. He 
promptly responded that he was 
ready, and immediately commenced 
recruiting a company, being himself 
the first to enroll, and the first New 
Hampshire volunteer in fact. Capt. 
Leonard Drown of Penacook, then 
Fisherville, also soon called on Mayor 
Humphrey and offered his services in 
raising men. He was referred to 
Captain Sturtevant, and cooperated 
with him so effectively that they soon 
had two companiesof one hundred men 
each enrolled. Capt. Sturtevant wus 
commissioned to command the first, 
which was attached to the First New 
Hampshire regiment, of three months’ 
men, and Captain Drown the second, 
which became a part of the Second 
regiment, organized under the new 
call for 300,000 men for three years, 
which had then just been issued. 

It required a man of cool judgment, 
indomitable energy, and great physi- 
cal and mental endurance to success- 
fully perform the duties of mayor of 
Concord during the early war period, 
when, in addition to the regular duties 
of the office, which then included the 
supervision of the street department 
and the care of the poor, as well as 
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the ordinary work of administration, 
there devolved upon him the respon- 
sibility for keeping the city’s quota 
filled, under the various calls for 
troops, the proper distribution of state 
aid to the families of soldiers, and the 
maintenance of law and order in the 
city, which was no light task indeed, 
in view of the fact that a majority of 
the New Hampshire regiments were 
quartered in the city preparatory to 
their departure for the front, and that 
the lawless spirit was naturally quite 
prevalent among the soldiers, and es- 
pecially among other elements hover- 
ing around the camp. Mr. Hum- 
phrey, however, was equal to every 
emergency, ever watchful and alert, 
and never at a loss as to the course 
which he should pursue. He was 
reclected in March, 1862, for another 
year, thus serving during the first two 
years of the war period, during which 
time there were raised in the state, 
for the Union service, sixteen regi- 
ments of infantry, four companies of 
cavalry, two of sharpshooters, and two 
light batteries, besides a large num- 
ber of recruits sent to the regiments 
in the field ; yet when he retired from 
office, in March, 1863, the city was 
accredited for eighty-four men in 
excess of its full quota under all calls 
up to that time. 

Aside from the extraordinary cares 
devolving upon him as the head of 
the city government during this 
period, Mayor Humphrey had other 
unusual responsibilities to meet. Dur- 
ing the first winter of his administra- 
tion a furious gale destroyed the 
bridge over the Merrimack river at 
Sewall’s Falls. Subsequent freshets 
also greatly damaged two other 
bridges over the river within the city 
limits, and the work ot reconstruction 


and repair was carried out under his 
personal supervision as superintend- 
ent of highways and bridges, which 
added in no small measure to the man- 
ifold labors which he performed 
throughout to the eminent satisfaction 
of the people. 

It was during Mr. Humphrey’s first 
term as mayor that the Concord Fire 
Department was reorganized, and 
steam fire engines introduced in place 
of the old hand machines which had 
been in use upto that time, the move- 
ment having been effected at his in- 
stigation, and in the face of very de- 
cided opposition. Mr. Humphrey 
had been interested from youth in fire 
department matters, and had served 
in his early life as a member of a fire 
company in his native town. This 
interest, in fact, was continued 
through his life, he being one of the 
most esteemed and respected among 
the honorary members of the Concord 
Veteran Firemen’s Association up to 
the day of his death. 

In March, 1865, the closing year of 
the war, Mr. Humphrey was again 
chosen mayor, the necessity of having 
a strong and experiened man at the 
head of the city government being 
thoroughly impressed upon the public 
mind. The duties of the office were 
scarcely less arduous at thistime than 
during his former period of service, 
and were met with the same patriotic 
spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion to 
the welfare of the city. It was during 
this year that the Union soldiers were 
mustered out of service and returned 
to their various homes. Many ques- 
tions of importance came up requir- 
ing judgment and discrimination in 
their determination. The question of 
the taxation of national bank stock 
was one of no little interest arising 
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this year. There was a dispute as to 
the legality of taxing such property. 
The matter had not been determined 
by the courts. Mayor Humphrey, 
although himself a national bank di- 
rector, having been chosen a member 
of the board in the First National 
bank the year previous, took the 
ground that, pending determination, 
the stock holden in the city should be 
assessed. Some of the assessors re- 
fused to act in accordance with his 
direction, but one of them—Ex- Mayor 
John Abbott—complied and the stock 
was assessed accordingly. The sub- 
sequent decision of the United States 
court, holding the stock subject to tax- 
ation, proved the wisdom of the 
mayor's course. 

In 1869 Mr. Humphrey was elected 
a member of the executive council of 
the state, Onslow Stearns of Concord 
being governor. Mr. Humphrey was, 
naturally, a leading member of the 
executive body, and his judgment 
was greatly relied upon by Governor 
Stearns during both years of his in- 
cumbency, Mr. Humphrey also being 
reélected in 1870. It was during this 
period of service that his attention 
was strongly directed to the manage- 
ment of affairs at the state prison, 
which had been conducted with much 
looseness, and at no little financial 
loss. It was largely through his in- 
strumentality that a decided change 
in management was effected, and the 
selection of the warden placed in the 
hards of the executive. 

In 1875 Mr. Humphrey was chosen 
to the legislature from Ward Five, to 
which ward he had removed shortly 
after his first election as mayor, es- 
tablishing his home in a house which 
he purchased on Warren street, and 
where he continued to reside until the 
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day of his death. He served as 
chairman of the House Committee on 
State Prison, and was actively in- 
strumental in carrying through the 
movement for the erection of a new 
prison, of which he had been an earn- 
est advocate since his service in the 
executive council. 

Reélected in 1876, he was that year 
chairman of the Committee on Re- 
form School. This service greatly 
strengthened the interest which he 
already felt in that important state in- 
stitution, and fora long series of years 
thereafter, in most of which he was a 
member of the board of trustees, he 
gave much attention to the needs and 
welfare of the institution—far more 
than any other man who ever served 
in such capacity. 

Mr. Humphrey was a leading spirit 
in the project for the construction of 
the Concord Street Railway, the cor- 
poration for the construction and 
operation of which was organized in 
1880. The enterprise met with bitter 
and vigorous opposition, but was fin- 
ally carried through, and the line 
opened to the public in the spring of 
1881, it being the first of the kind in 
the state. Mr. Humphrey, who was 
president of the corporation, was 
made superintendent of the railway 
and, although then in his seventy- 
fourth year, devoted himself to the 
work in hand with a zeal and energy 
such as few men in the prime of life 
could have manifested. He contin- 
ued in this position for ten years, up 
to January, 1891, having, in the 
meantime, at first substituted the 


steam motor for horse power, and, 
finally, in 1890, adopted electricity, 
the latter change having been effected 
against a desperate resistance on the 
part of many prominent citizens. 
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In January, 1891, then in his 
eighty-fourth year, he was relieved 
from his duties as superintendent of 
the road, the management going into 
the hands of the executive committee, 
but he retained for another year his 
position as a director and president of 
the board, retiring therefrom a year 
later. 

It was not, however, in his work 
for the city of Concord, whether offi- 
cial or otherwise, much as he had 
done in that direction, serving in va- 
rious capacities that have not been 
mentioned (one of which was that of 
a member of the committee to erect 
the new high school building in 1865) 
that Mr. Humphrey accomplished 
most. By far the most important 
work of his lifetime was that in con- 
nection with the State Board of Agri- 
culture, in the creation of which he 
was largely instrumental, and over 
which he presided for twenty-seven 
successive years, from the time of its 
establishment in 1870, until 1897, 
when he had reached the great age 
of ninety years, and the physical in- 
firmity naturally consequent upon 
such advanced period in life rendered 
further service in that direction prac- 
tically impossible, though his inter- 
est in the work was still strong and 
unyielding. 

Mr. Humphrey had taken a strong 
interest in agriculture from early 
youth, when a portion of his time had 
been spent in farm work. When a 
resident of Croydon he was in the 
midst of a farming community, and 
his sympathies and interest were, 
naturally, strongly enlisted in the 
pursuits of his neighbors. He took 
an interest in the work of the Sulli- 
van County Agricultural Society, and 
was actively instrumental in promot- 
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ing the success of its fairs, at one time 
securing the exhibition of a hundred 
pairs of oxen from the town of Croy- 
don alone. Upon his removal to Con- 
cord he engaged to quite an extent in 
farming, in connection with his man- 
ufacturing business, and gave special 
attention to the culture of corn, mak- 
ing many experiments, and carefully 
calculating the actual necessary cost 
per bushel of corn production. He 
took the ground that the state of New 
Hampshire could and should produce 
all the corn necessary for consump- 
tion within its limits, and earnestly 
and almost unceasingly urged upon 
the farmers the importance of this 
matter, holding it to be entirely 
wrong to send so much money to the 
West for the purchase of what could 
be grown at home at less expense. 

This was one ot the subjects upon 
which he dwelt in his addresses to the 
farmers at the various institutes which 
he attended in all sections of the state 
during his long period of service as 
president of the Board of Agriculture. 
Another matter upon which he laid 
much stress was improved farm ma- 
chinery. He never failed to urge 
upon farmers the importance of secur- 
ing the most improved implements 
and machines of all kinds for use in 
their work, having always acted upon 
the same principle, indeed, in all his 
own private and public operations, 
which is simply to say that he was 
always athoroughly progressive man, 
and believed in keeping abreast with 
the times in all matters. 

Mr. Humphrey was one of the 
prime movers in the organization of 
the Merrimack County Agricultural 
Society, of which he was the first 
vice-president and second president, 
being elected to the latter position in 
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1860, and serving seven years suc- 
cessively from January, 1861, during 
which time the successful fairs of the 
association were held. It was mainly 
through his efforts that the spacious 
grounds on the east side of the river 
were secured and fitted up, and fi- 
nally conveyed to the state in trust. 
He was also for many years actively 
interested in the work of the State and 
New England Agricultural Societies. 

From his long residence and exten- 
sive connection with public affairs in 
the Capital city, and his extended 
period of service on the Board of Ag- 
riculture, which carried him into all 
parts of the state every year, he 
formed an acquaintance with the peo- 
ple more general and extended than 
was enjoyed by any other citizen, and 
it is safe to say that he was held in 
higher esteem in the state by the mass 
of its people, and especially in the ag- 
ricultural communities, than any other 
New Hampshire man. 

On the occasion of his ninetieth 
birthday anniversary, October 20, 
1897, Mr. Humphrey was accorded 
a public reception at the state house, 
and his fellow-citizens, not only in 
Concord, but from different sections 
of the state, there tendered him their 
congratulations, and paid their trib- 
ute of respect. 

In politics Mr. Humphrey was an 
earnest Republican, having been a 
strong anti-slavery man from early life. 
He entered heartily into all legitimate 
work for promoting his party’s cause ; 
but countenanced no corruption, and 
gave his sanction to none of the un- 
lawful and fraudulent devices so often 
resorted to by political managers. 

In religion he was a lifelong and 
devoted Universalist, having allied 
himself with that denomination in his 
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early manhood, and retained an active 
and unflagging interest in its cause 
and work up to the closing days of his 
long and busy life. A more zealous 
and faithful exponent, champion, and 
defender of the great doctrine of the 
universal fatherhood of God and 
brotherhood of man, and the final 
complete triumph of right over wrong, 
has seldom lived among men. Upon 
his removal to Concord he allied him- 
self with the First Universalist church 
of this city, and, during the full half 
century of his residence, from that 
time up to his death, he was a con- 
stant attendant upon its services, and 
a liberal and self-sacrificing supporter 
of its work, giving continually of his 
time and money, even beyond the fair 
measure of his ability, to advance its 
interests. He was almost constantly 
an Officer of the church society, and 
was its moderator at the time of his 
death. He had long been active, also, 
in the broader field of denominational 
work. He served as president of the 
Universalist General Convention of the 
United States, for one term, presiding 
over the deliberations of that body 
during its session in Cincinnati in 
1872. Upon the organization of 
the Universalist Publishing House, 
in 1872, he was chosen a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees, and 
held the position continuously up to 
the time of his death, having been 
one of the most constant members of 
the board in the matter of attendance 
upon its meetings and most effi- 
cient and valuable in point of service, 
until declining strength prevented. 
Mr. Humphrey was a member of no 
secret organization or order of any 
kind except the Patrons of Husbandry, 
having become a member of Capital 
Grange after he was eighty years of 
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age, out of regard for the interests of 
the cause of agriculture, for the pro- 
motion of which this order was estab- 
lished. 

December 15, 1831, he was united 
in marriage with Lydia, daughter of 
John Humphrey of Croydon, by 
whom he had one daughter, Helen 
M., born Nov. 2, 1834, whodied July 
8, 1849. Mrs. Humphrey died Feb. 
27, 1887. 
married, his second wife being Mrs. 
Adeline J. (Wentworth) Clark of 
Newfields, who died Oct. 4, 1900. 
Both marriages were fortunate, in 
that his domestic life was happy 
throughout, and home to him was 
ever the pleasantest of all earthly 
places. After his second wife's decease 
he was tenderly and faithfully cared 
for through his remaining days, by 
her daughter, Mrs. Ida C. Humphrey, 
widow of the late Hon. Stillman 
Humphrey, his favorite nephew, long 


May 2, 1888, he again 
4 


a prominent citizen, and also an ex- 
mayor of Concord. 

On Friday afternoon, Aug. 23, a 
simple funeral service was holden at 
the home of the deceased, his pastor, 
the Rev. John Vannevar officiating, 
and friends and fellow-citizens paid 
their last tribute of respect to the 
mortal remains of one who for years 
had been regarded as ‘‘ the grand old 
man’’ of Concord and of New Hamp- 
shire. On the day following the 
body was removed to Hingham, 
Mass., where, in the soil of his native 
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town, beside the ashes of wife and 
child, it finds its final resting-place. 

Moses Humphrey was an honest 
man, a loyal citizen, an earnest 
worker in the Master's vineyard. It 
was the ambition and pride of his life 
to have made the world better for hav- 
ing lived therein. Simple in his 
tastes, quiet in his habits, unostenta- 
tious in all his mode of life, he lived 
and labored for the public good, in 
greater measure, and with more be- 
nign results than often falls to human 
lot. No princely fortune tells the 
tale of his achievement. He leaves 
no store of illy-gotten gains to tempt 
the base cupidity of other men. With 
faithful hand and earnest soul he 
wrought for other’s weal, and leaves 
his monument in the broader material 
development, the improved public 
service, the quickened moral life of 
Concord and of the state. To city, 
state, and country, to home and 
church and all humanity he was ever 
faithful, ever true. Alike by many a 
Concord fireside, and in many a 
farmer's home throughout the state, 
the simple, manly life and grand un- 
selfish work of Moses Humphrey will 
be recalled in years to come, with the 
commendation so justly due. No man 
in New Hampshire, in fifty years, 
had accomplished more for mankind 
than he. No man was better known, 
or more generally honored for all that 
makes man worthy the just regard of 
his fellow-men. 


TREASURES. 
By Charles Henry Chesley. 


Not deeply hidden in the earth 

Do treasures lie of truest worth ; 
Not far beneath the waves that roll, 
But here, down in the inmost soul. 
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By Mary T. Lathrop. 


Far up among New Hampshire hills 
This river has its source, 

And like a swift winged messenger 
It takes its rapid course 

Through valleys green, by hamlets fair, 
Till many miles are past, 

Then into the Connecticut 
It pours itself at last. 


A legend, curious and old, 
Clings to this river’s name ; 

Once many, many years ago 
A band of Indians came 

And camped beside the limpid stream, 
Within the darksome wood, 

Until the object sought was gained, 
The needed rest and food. 


Ere very long a quarrel rose, 
And words waxed hot and high, 
They wished to name the lovely stream 
That flowed so swiftly by ; 
But all were in an ugly mood, 
Hot passion ruled each breast, 
And when a name was called by one 
’T was scouted by the rest. 


So, reinforced on every hand, 
The quarrel grew apace, 
Until the dusky chieftain rose 
With a determined face, 
And then each eye on him was bent, 
The noisy tongues grew still, 
Respectfully the warriors paused 
To hear their chieftain’s will. 





RIVER. 
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The chieftain stood with form erect 
And cast his eagle eye 

Upon a graceful Indian maid 
That moment passing by ; 

An empty bucket lightly swung 
Within her plump, brown hand 
As to the stream she went, to fetch 

Fresh water for the band. 


Toward the retreating maiden's form 
The chieftain waved his hand, 
Then spoke with lofty dignity 
To his impatient band : 

‘* The maiden goeth down,’’ he said, 
‘* For drink to quench our thirst, 
And this strange river's name shall be 

The words she utters first.’’ 


The unsuspecting maiden filled 
Her bucket to the brim, 

Then straightway to the chieftain went 
And paused in front of him. 

The warriors waited breathlessly, 
Old Ammon raised his head, 

The maiden spake three simple words, 
‘* Ammon you suck,’’ she said. 


The river, fair, still onward rolls 
And bears its Indian name, 

Though red men long have disappeared, 
From forest, hill, and plain ; 

Now homes are on its margin built 
And white men crowd its shore, 

But still tis Ammonoosuc called, 


As in the days of yore. 














THE GRAFFORT CLUB OF PORTSMOUTH. 


By Mrs. Frances N. Seavey. 


MIN May, 1895, the Graffort 
@ club of Portsmouth was 
born. It came about in 
this wise: The mem- 
bers of a small Current 
Events club had been much stirred 
by reading the reports of a meeting 
of the General Federation, and they 
began to wonder among themselves 
whether the time might not be ripe 
for the formation of a modern well- 
organized woman's club in Ports- 








Mrs. Mary |. Wood. 


President Graffort Club. 


mouth. After much consideration 
and with a few anxious misgivings 
the fourteen members of this little 
club decided to make what seemed 
then a great experiment. From 


among their number they chose a 
committee of three whose duty it 
should be to prepare a constitution 
and name for the new organization. 
They also gave each member the 
privilege of inviting two others to 
join with them in starting the club. 

The members of that committee 
have not yet forgotten the hours of 
thought which were spent on that 
constitution, but the result proved to 
be a practical working basis, which 
has well served the club from that 
time to now. To be sure a growing 
club needs a growing constitution, so 
that it has been found necessary, 
from year to year, to make a few 
changes; but, as one of our number 
has said, ‘‘ What is a constitution for 
if not to be made over.”’ 

The name of the club was a more 
serious matter, for when once adopted 
there would be no avenue of escape 
from any infelicity of choice. Where 
could be found that ideal name, at 
once distinctive, appropriate, and 
unhackneyed? In poring over the 
‘‘Rambles about Portsmouth,’’ a 
happy inspiration came to one of the 
committee. -‘‘ Let us name our club 
for the first public-spirited woman of 
Portsmouth, whose name has come 
down to us,’’ she said. This first 
public-spirited woman turned out to 
be Mrs. Bridget Graffort, who, in 
the year 1700, made a gift to the 
town, the terms of which are thus 
expressed : 

‘* For divers good causes and con- 
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siderations, me herewith moving, but 
more especially for the love and affec- 
tion I have unto the town of Ports- 
mouth, the place of my birth, I have 
given unto the said township of 
Portsmouth forever (here follows the 
boundaries and description of a cer- 
tain parcel of land) for erecting a 
schoolhouse and conveniences there- 
unto, for the use of the same.’’ 

This gift was made at a time when 
there appears to have been no 
school building whatever owned by 
the town of Portsmouth. 

Mrs. Graffort came of good stock. 
Her father, Gov. Richard Cutt, with 
his brother John, were among the 
earliest settlers hereabouts, and to- 
gethe~, owned at that time nearly all 
of what is now the compact part of 
Portsmouth. 

The Graffort club has rescued from 
the oblivion of the past the mem- 
ory of this broad-minded, generous 
woman, and the fragrance of her gra- 
cious deed will go wherever there is 
someone to ask and someone to an- 
swer concerning the meaning of the 
unusual name of the Woman’s club 
in Portsmouth. 

And after this manner was the 
Graffort club ushered into the world. 
It proved an instant and extraordin- 
ary success. The privilege of its 
membership was eagerly desired, and 
the original limit of seventy-five was 
too small to include those who would 
enter. The first officers of the club 
were chosen from among those who 
had been foremost in its organiza- 
tion, and the summer of 1895 was 
spent in laying out plans for the 
work of the following winter. It was 
decided to hold two public meetings 
each month, on the first and third 
Thursdays, from November to April 


inclusive, with the annual business 
meeting on the first Thursday in 
May. For the better accommoda- 
tion of the grammar school teachers, 
many of whom from the beginning 








Miss Nellie F. Pierce 


First President. 


have been members of the club, the 
hour of meeting was arranged to be 
from four to six o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

The work of the club was at first 
divided into the six departments of 
art and literature, science and econo- 
mics, ethics and history, arranged in 
groups of two, with three directors 
foreach group. Work in some one 
of these branches was made obliga- 
tory, and every woman was expected 
to place herself and her services at 
the disposal of the directors in her 
preferred department. But when the 
outlines of work in each department 
were made public they proved to be 
so attractive that few women were 
satisfied to work in one alone. To 
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work in two was a common choice, 
while a few braver than the rest un- 
dertook to do something in them all. 

Once each season each department 
has usually arranged for one public 
address in line with its special work, 
and notable men and women, not a 
few, such as John Fiske, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Mabel Loomis 





Mrs. Helen P. Wood. 


Past President. 


Todd, and Prof. Edward Morse, have 
appeared on our platform and given 
us of their wit and wisdom. 

Scarcely less interesting or less 
helpful than these have been the 
meetings conducted entirely by our 
own members. Perhaps the wonder 
of it, which was so great at first, has 
a little worn away, still we continue 
to feel a generous pride, each in the 
other, as one by one, with dignity 
and ease, our members make their 
first public appearance before the 
club. 

Other features of the general meet- 
ings have been parliamentary drills, 
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receptions, club teas, and a practical 
demonstration of the possibilities of 
the chafing dish. In the class work 
the art department has taken a chro- 
nological view of the history of art, 
and has covered ancient architecture 
and sculpture as well as medizval 
artists, and is now at work upon 
modern painting. By means of pho- 
tographs, engravings, water-colors, 
and models this study has been well 
illuminated, and, as the leadership 
has been that of students and travel- 
ers, the enthusiasm of the beginners 
has been well and _ intelligently 
guided. Professor Goodyear and 
Franklin Stolli have given us fine lec- 
tures with illustration by stereop- 
ticon. 

In the literature department the 
work, interesting from the first, has 
been especially popular during the 
last two years, when Browning and 
Tennyson has each been studied, 
under skilled guidance, by a class 
numbering thirty-five or more. This 
work has given to many, possibly for 
the first time, an appreciative knowl- 
edge of these two great masters of 
English poetry. The public after- 
noon in connection with the study of 
Tennyson was of more than usual in- 
terest. There was a talk about the 
songs of Tennyson and many of them 
were read, and many of them were 
sung, while at the close a quartette 
sang, without accompaniment, 
‘* Crossing ‘the Bar.’’ 

The votaries of the science depart- 
ment can now sufficiently extol the 
fascinating interest of their pursuits, 
and many of the brightest minds in 
the club have, year after year, been 
drawn to this line of work. 

After the second year ethics and 
economics were merged in our de- 
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partment with the latter name, and 
the various practical: subjects which 
engage the attention of the State 
Federation have been presented be- 
fore its members. This department 
has contributed two extra educa- 
tional meetings, one with addresses 
by the present and a former superin- 
tendent of schools in Portsmouth, 
with opportunity afterward for re- 
marks by the mayor and other promi- 
nent citizens, and one, a talk on 
‘*Manual Training,’’ given last win- 
ter by Superintendent Morrison of 
Portsmouth. A member of the State 
Board of Charities, one of the trustees 
of Mercy home, and leading members 
of our own club have also spoken before 
this department, and seed has been 
sown and knowledge and interest ex- 
tended in many vital ways. Under 
this department child study has been 
enthusiastically pursued by many of 
the younger married women and 
teachers. This work was most de- 
lightfully and suggestively directed 
by one who had herself been an 
earnest student of the ethics of child 
culture. 

The history department began a 
systematic review of the early history 
of Europe, and has continued that 
plan throughout the entire course, 
studying the great events historical, 
political, and religious, in the evolu- 
tion of nations and peoples. The 
past year has been devoted to a 
study in detail of ‘‘ Venice, Past and 
Present,’’ which terminated with a 
charming and instructive public lec- 
ture on ‘‘ Venice,’’ by Rev. Alfred 
Gooding. 

The music department of the club 
has been a most enjoyable feature 
for the last three years. Some study 
has been given to the lives and works 
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of different great composers, with 
papers on such subjects as fitted the 
afternoon’s work. A large part of 
the musical illustration has been 
done by members of the department, 
and we have also had assistance from 
singers and players of note and 
ability. While only one of the meet- 
ings has been designated as a con- 





Miss Helen Pender 


Recording Secretary. 
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cert, there have been maay most de- 
lightful and brilliant expositions of 
opera and oratorio, sonata and sym- 
phony, song and duet. A new plan 
is now to be carried out whereby the 
whole club is to be the gainer, and 
doubtless the future will continue 
and increase the pleasure of the past. 

Two musical lectures have been 
given: one on ‘‘ English Ballads,”’ 
by Professor Elson; another on 
‘*Tannhauser,’’ by Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Lynes. 

A travel department has given 
great pleasure for the last two years. 











Mrs. Helen R. Thayer. 


Past Vice-President. 


Certain sections of Europe have been 
visited in imagination, and as there 
are some travelers in the group of 
students, much interesting personal 
experience supplements the study of 


guide-books, histories, and geog- 
raphy. 
Too much can scarcely be said 


about the quickening and broaden- 
ing influence of these various studies. 
Superficial, no doubt, much of the 
work is, but even to knock at the 
door of wisdom and peep in is better 
than walking by with indifferent or 
blinded eyes. 

The membership of the club at 
first included but two classes, the ac- 
The 
latter have the privilege of attending 
all the department meetings, without 
being obliged to work in any of 
them, and at the same time they are 
debarred from voting on any business 
matters. For these privileges and 
lack of privileges they pay a double 
fee. From almost the beginning 


tive and honorary members. 
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there was a demand for still another 
class of members ; those who, paying 
the regular fee, could attend the pub- 
lic meetings and vote without being 
obliged to do department work. It 
such members were allowed, it was 
at first feared that the department 
work would greatly suffer, but two 
years’ experience in this sort of mem- 
bership has shown us that there are 
really very few women after all who 





Mrs. Alice Holmes Owen 


Chairman of Music Committee. 


are willing to deprive themselves of 
the pleasant intercourse and friend- 
ships of the departments, for it is in 
these smaller gatherings that the 
club spirit is nutured and developed. 

A constant and lengthening wait- 
ing list encouraged the club two 
years ago to enlarge its borders, and 
now the limit of active members has 
been increased to one hundred and 
fifty, and that of honorary members 
to twenty-five. 

Each year the Graffort club has 
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appropriated some money for helpful- 
ness outside its own membership. A 
traveling library has been bought 
and placed in circulation in central 
New Hampshire, and some fine 
works of art have been given to the 
grammar schools of the city. 

The public has been more than 
once welcomed to our meetings, 
when subjects of general importance 
were to be considered there. The 
preservation of our New Hampshire 
forests was one of these subjects and 
the educational needs of the town 
another. The young people of the 
high and grammar schools were in- 
vited to share one of our most de- 
lightful programmes, and in order 
that they might all be comfortably 
accommodated, an extra meeting was 
held. One afternoon was devoted 
exclusively to the entertainment of 
the very little children, when Mrs. 
Rutan held their absorbed attention, 
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while she told them tales of wonder, 
that began with “once upon a time.’’ 
And the older people listened, too. 

In its second year the club took a 
stand against the wearing of birds in 
millinery, and the aims and methods 
of the Consumer's League have been 
more than once presented before the 
club. . 

A rule which this club shares with 
so many others is that once in two 
years the leadership is almost entirely 
changed. This brings much indi- 
viduality into its management, and 
gives the variety which is necessary 
to continued success. The club has 
invariably been finely officered, and its 
debt of obligation to those who have 
so freely and so fully given of their 
thought and time and ability can 
not be adequately expressed. Many 
of these Graffort women are known 
throughout the state. They have 
served on the board of the State Fed- 
eration and have been in demand as 
speakers before clubs in New Hamp- 
shire and other We have 
twice been represented at the meet- 
ings of the General Federation, and 
two years ago we entertained the 
State Federation. 

It is difficult to enumerate all the 
good that has come from this club. 
it has brought to many a woman the 
discovery of unimagined ability, the 
exercise of which is a source of much 
joy. It has added greatly to the 
friendly spirit of the town; it has 
broken down many ofthe old walls 
of church and class prejudice, and it 
has been the occasion of many pleas- 
ant friendships, and who shall deny 
that it is one of the agencies which 
is bringing in the kingdom of broth- 
erhood ? 


states. 











THE OLD NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME. 
By C. Fennie Swaine. 


I have dreamed of the land of the Orient light, 
And its groves of stately palm, 

I have longed for the soft Venetian night, 
And its waters of silver calm, 

But the roses of a fairer clime 
Can never be quite as dear 

As the summer bloom and the winter rime 
That come with the changing years 

Of my dear old home in the Granite state. 
Then, wander where e’er you will, 

For you and I the old friends wait, 
And they know we love them still. 


My heart has sighed for the Alpine glow, 
Where the elfin roses smile ; 

I have longed for the sea-green waves that flow 
’Mid the lilies of the Nile ; 

But never a mountain howe’er so grand 
Can compare with these hills of ours, 

And never a lily in any land 
Is sweet as our river flowers. 

So we will come back to our home to-day, 
And sit neath the household tree. 

No matter how long we have been away, 
There's a welcome for vou and me. 


THE SONG THAT LIVES. 
By Frederick Myron-Colby. 


The days are gone when minstrels sang 
In stately castle halls ; 

When high-arched Gothic chambers rang, 
And gleamed the bannered walls. 

Yet still the fragrance of that time 
Comes down like incense rare, 

And we can hear their stirring rhyme 
Through slum’brous, wine-scent air. 
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Again we see the gleaming blaze 
Of torchlight on the wall ; 

There shines the splendor of old days 
In grand baronial hall. 

The minstrel with his harp is there 
Amid the stately throng ; 

And valiant knight and lady fair 
All listen to his song. 


He sings at first of daisied meads, 
And softly purling brooks ; 

Of glist'ning pools ’mid rustling reeds, 
And fairy- grottoed nooks. 

He sings the joys of harvest time, 
The Yule-tide’s merry cheer; 

And loud he strikes the ringing chime 
That wakes the grand new year. 


Anon he sweeps his harp again 
And sings a war song grand ; 

Of gathering hosts of armed men 
A-sweeping o'er the land. 

Of castles sacked and leaguered towns, 
Of many a wild foray ; 

Of watch-fires gleaming on the downs, 
And mailed hosts at bay. 


Once more the minstrel's harp rings clear, 
He sings a softer lay ; 

In many an eye there shines a tear 
And love-lit glances stray. 

His theme was love which rules the world, 
Which makes e’en slaves of kings. 

The firelight in the chimney swirled, 
And flashed my lady's rings. 


ENVOY. 
Dead is the knight and his lady fair, 
Dead is the minstrel gay ; 


But the love song trilled in the wintry air 
Thrills every heart to-day. 
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WEBSTER CENTENNIAL. 


By Mary R. P. Hatch. 


Pea LCOME to Hanover, 
your Excellency, and 
you, most noble gen- 
tlemen. You are ail 
right welcome. Fared 
you well on your journey through 
the wilderness from Portsmouth ?"’ 
‘*T thank you, reverend sir, for 
your courteous greeting. Our faring 
on the way was indifferent, sir. We 
slept but illy last night, for our 
couches were of boughs and they 
lacked the comfort of feathers. 
Then, too, the screech of a panther 
and the howling of wolves kept us 
wakeful. Our guide, one Peter Still- 
man, built some noble fires to ward 
off the beasts, but they came nigh to 
breaking in on us. At daybreak 
we sighted a band of Indians filing 
through the forest with scalps at 
their belts; but thank God, they did 
not see us. The guide said the In- 
dians grow bolder since the Vermont 





and New York troubles. One Ethan 
Allen, they tell me, is at the root of 
the matter. In earlier days when 
the savages fell upon Deerfield and 
Hatfield, killing and captivating so 
many, they traveled the same route 
we came by.”’ 

‘* Those were troublous times, your 
Excellency, but praise be to God, the 
times are bettered. 'Tis a wonder 
to see the great advance we have 
made, though the wild beasts and 
the Indians be still fearsome. It re- 
quired rare courage to come through 
the woods from Portsmouth to Han- 
over. This gentleman, your Ex- 
cellency, is my assistant, Master 
Bezaleel Woodward, a scholar from 
New Haven, and these young gen- 
tlemen are to graduate from our col- 
lege to-morrow, God willing. Their 
names be Levi Frisbie, Samuel Grey, 
Sylvanus Ripley, and John Whee- 
lock. We all came forth to greet 
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Old Dartmouth 


“The « 


your Excellency and noble friends, 
that we might, in some small part, 


repay the honor your presence con- 
fers on our institution of learning. 
Sir John Wentworth, and you, most 
noble company, again we greet you.’’ 

‘*T thank you, reverend sir, and 
you, Master Woodward, likewise you, 
young gentlemen, for your great 
courtesy and company across the 
river. Is it far to Hanover? Truly, 
I am weary of my horse, and I doubt 
not my horse is weary of me.’’ 

‘*But a short mile, your Excel- 
lency, and when there, my poor 
house and all it contains is at your 
disposal. Some excellent New Eng- 
land rum and Madeira wine, which 
our noble patron, the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, sent to me by Samson Occom, 
will not be unwelcome, I doubt me, 
after your fearsome journey.’’ 


It is nearing a century and a half 
since Reverend Eleazer Wheelock 
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Wentworth 


loisters of a hill-girt plain.” 


and his assistant, Mr. Bezaleel Wood- 
ward, trotted soberly forth and crossed 
the river to Norwich to meet the gov- 
ernor of the province and a party of 
gentlemen who had come through 
the wilderness from Portsmouth to 
be present at the first Commence- 
ment. And it is not too much to 
suppose that the whole graduating 
class (there were but four in it) ac- 
companied their instructors, nor that 
a conversation, stilted and ceremoni- 
ous and tinted by tales of wild beasts 
and Indians, such as I have given, 
may really have taken place. 

The company reach the college 
yard and presently enter the presi- 
dent’s house. Only one building 
marked the site of the college at 
this time. But it was the same 
earth, ‘hough covered with a differ- 
ent sward, the same sky, though 
fleeced with different clouds, the 
same trees, ay! and the same limbs 
that we see to-day under which 
Governor Wentworth and President 
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Wheelock walked in the year of our 
Lord 177 

The miracles of wireless telegra- 
phy, electric and steam cars, auto- 
mobiles, and the omnipresent bicycle 
of our day usher to the Webster 
Centennial its thousands of guests. 
Rows of noble buildings rise up in 
welcome. Hundreds of students and 
professors go forth to meet them as 
did the first president and the class 
of one hundred and fifty years ago. 
There will be music and torchlight 
processions, speeches, the laying of 
corner stones, the presence of hun- 
dreds of alumni, and the welding of 
new ties that shall reach far out 
into the future beyond the vision, or 
even the imagination of those pres- 
ent. But it all harks back to the 
time when Eleazer Wheelock first 
thought of Indian education. As the 
college ditty runs: 
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** Eleazer Wheelock was a very pious man, 
He went into the wilderness to teach the 
In-di-an.”’ 


Then there is the fling at ‘‘ the 
whole curriculum’’ which happened 
to rhyme with a New England bever- 
age of those early college days. But 
boys will be boys and the right good 
will with which they sing their songs 
excuses the sentiment, or lack of it, 
in many cases. 

After the first thought of Eleazer 
Wheelock came the same thought by 
Joshua Moor, and he contributed a 
house and two acres of laud to the 
cause of Indian education. You 
know Emerson said, “ Every revolu- 
tion was first a thought in one man’s 
mind, and when the same thought 
occurs to another man it is the key 
to that era.’’ 

And this thought of Wheelock and 
Moor was the key to the era of edu- 
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cation as embodied in the Dartmouth 
college of to-day. It was the com- 
pelling force, the evolvement from the 
school for Indian youths opened in 
his home in Lebanon, Conn., in 
December 18, 1754. The towns of 
Hanover and Lebanon wee already 
named after the Connecticut towns, 
but did their contiguity and famil- 
iarity tend to particularize them in 
the minds of the seekers after a new 
site, and did the name Hanover de- 
cide the Hanoverian king to locate 
the college there rather than at any 
other place equally eligible? There 


was an excellent ‘‘ water privilege ’’ 
which George Eliot calls ‘‘one of 
the water courses of humanity ’’ and 
which veined the earth with popula- 
tion in earliest times, but there were, 
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no doubt, equally as good privileges 
in other towns. It is likely, I think, 
that George the Third of England 
chose the site of Dartmouth at Han- 
over because his grandfather, George 
the First, was born at another Han- 
over and he was himself elector of 
that province. 

‘*Thy lot in life is seeking after 
thee,’’ said the Caliph Ali, ‘‘ there- 
fore be at rest from seeking after it.’’ 
Clearly,’ President Tucker's lot in 
life, varied and useful as it has been, 
has sought him out at last. To the 
institution, so thoughtfully and pray- 
erfully reared in the wilderness and 
carefully guarded and guided by its 
many presidents, William Jewett 
Tucker came for the revelation of 
its latter-day growth and popularity. 
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The work of foregoing presidents is 
not belittled by this statement, for to 
them is due the evolution of Moor’s 
Charity school to the broader curri- 
culum of a college. 

Eighth in the chronological or- 
der of colleges; largest of small col- 
leges, smallest of large colleges, as 
has often been said of Dartmouth, its 
growth languished for a time, but of 
late a steady advancement of twenty- 
five graduates, yearly, tells the tale 
of prosperity more eloquently than 
words can do. 

Dartmouth has always seemed to 
awaken the intense love and fealty 
of its graduates from the time when 
Samson Occom, one of Dr. Whee- 
lock’s students, went to England and 
Scotland in 1765, and to towns in 
Massachusetts (a book on Old Salem 
makes mention of one Samson Oc- 
com, an Indian from Dartmouth col- 
lege, according to the diary of a 
gentleman much quoted, who was 
seeking contributions for his college), 
to the present when new buildings 
are constantly being erected through 
the munificence of men like Mr. Ed- 
ward Tuck of the class of 1862, 
whose recent splendid gift of three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
as a memorial to his father, has 
been augmented by another hundred 
thousand dollars for the erection of 
a suitable building for the Tuck 
School of Administration and Fi- 
nance. The courses of this school 
‘‘are designed to prepare men for 
those more modern forms of business 
which have become so exacting as 
to require the same quality of aca- 
demic training as the older profes- 
sions.’’ The course is a broad one, 
combining as it does the training of 
the business man as such, prepara- 
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tion for banking. insurance, railroad 
service, domestic and foreign service, 
the diplomatic service and public ad- 
ministration. There will, moreover, 
be teaching and training to prepare 
men for journalism and for participa- 
tion in civic affairs. The principle 
of election is admitted in the second 
year, but in the first year the courses 
are identical and they supplement 
the academic training of previous 
years in college. 

The Thayer School of Civil Engi- 
neering and the Medical school, the 
former dating from 1798, the latter 
from 1867, Moor’s Charity School, 
which still has a legal existence (two 
Indians entered the freshman class 
of 1g01), the Chandler School of 
Science and Arts (incorporated into 
the college in 1893), all these inter- 
ests attest to the broad range of the 
Dartmouth training. 

In a different manner speak the 


new buildings, the improvements in 


Samson Occom 


The First Indian Graduate. 
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Saimon P. Chase. 


Class of 1820. 


old ones, and the restoration of the 


old time architecture to its whilom 


simplicity. A most interesting arti- 
cle in the November number of the 
Dartmouth magazine, from the pen 
of Professor Charles F. Richardson, 
compares the respective structures of 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Brown, 
and others, citing the advantages 
and disadvantages of Dartmouth in 
various particulars. ‘‘ Not many col- 
lege towns,’’ he says, ‘‘ have three 
ecclesiastical interiors as unlike, and 
as characteristic, as those of the dim- 
religious chapel, the Colonial Col- 
lege church, and the Parish-gothic 
St. Thomas.’’ But he speaks of the 
doors of the college church as ‘‘ mere 
holes’’ and of the ‘‘ shed-like en- 
trance’’ to St. Thomas. As these 
defects are those of the period of 
building, they do not seriously of- 
fend, however. 

Approaching the ‘‘cloisters of a 
hill-girt plain’’ according to Holmes, 
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from South Main street, one is in- 
stantly impressed with a sense as 
of waiting. ‘They seem to wait for 
you. Old Dartmouth stands with 
outstretched arms and the circling 
buildings on either side bid you wait, 
also; the college park with its many 
trees of many kinds says to you, 
‘* This is the end of your pilgrimage, 
come wait with us here.’’ To the 
right is the gymnasium (Bissell Hall), 
the library, (Wilson Hall), and Bart- 
lett Hall. To the left is Rollins 
Chapel, beautiful without and within, 
Rood House, where was once kept 
Miss Sherman’s school for young 
ladies, and about which one of the 
Katy-Did books was written; Admin- 
istration Hall, which was the presi- 
dent’s house when Miss Cooledge 
went to school, but which will be 
torn down soon to make room for 
Webster Hall; next the home of Dr. 
Leeds, of forty years’ pastorate, and 
then the college church, which Pro- 
fessor Richardson says ‘‘is indubita- 
bly old; few buildings have sheltered 
so many famous men;’’ Richard- 
son Hall, Wilder Laboratory; Fayer- 
weather, Culver, Hallgarten, Butter- 
field Museum, are somewhat to the 
rear, the Medical college still farther 
away. The Mary Hitchcock hospi- 
tal is at the head of Main street, to 
the right, a beautiful location, cool 
and sequestered. Lower down Main 
street, and fronting old Dartmouth, 
are Chandler Hall, where A. S. 
Hardy, the author of ‘‘ Passe Rose”’ 
and ‘‘ But Yet a Woman,’’ taught 
mathematics, Sanborn House, where 
Kate Sanborn used to live when her 
father, the late honored Professor 
Sanborn, was alive. The mother of 
Miss Sanborn was the favorite niece 
of Daniel Webster, who was himself 
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descended from the same source as 
John G. Whittier; their ancestor, 
Stephen Bachiler, the Oxford scholar 
and non-conformist clergyman, whose 
troublous life is sketched in Mr. S. T. 
Pickard's ‘' Life and Letters of Whit- 
tier,’’ had the wonderful brow and 
deep set eyes to be seen in the 
portraits of Webster and Whittier. 
Crosby House has a handsome front 
and it may interest many to know 
that Emerson used to visit there, also 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, but then 
Holmes was a denizen of Hanover. 
Reed, Wentworth and Thornton, to 
come back to the old familiar row, 
darkly blinded and sashed with green 
and painted in colonial colors, typify 
the ancient Dartmouth spirit. 

St. Thomas’ church is situated to 
the left of the college church, the 
Catholic to the right, but on different 
streets and at some distance. I wish 
to speak particularly of the idyllicly 
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beautiful environment of St. Thomas’; 
the stone steps of the house near by, 
the gentle incline, the ancient brick 
building at the corner, the row of old 
houses opposite,—it is hard to tell 
what makes the beauty of that por- 
tion of Hanover, but the beauty 
exists in an uncommon degree and 
cannot be denied, and it is not due 
merely to the vine-covered stone 
church, the other buildings, or the 
site, but very possibly to the unity 
and perfectness of details which make 
themselves felt to one whose sense of 
novelty has not been blunted by long 
residence in Hanover. 

The absence of distinctively fine 
residences is to be noted. None is 
grand, all are comfortable, some are 
homely, a few are handsome, but 
with them there are no extensive 
grounds, shrubberies, or green- 
houses. The Hitchcock place, the 
home of the late Hiram Hitchcock of 
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New York, has, however, large areas 
and splendid possibilities in the way 
of landscape gardening, and which 
would have been realized had the 
owner lived to carry out his designs. 

Owing to the fact, doubtless, that 
the village was the outgrowth of the 
college needs, and of its being so far 
from the centres of great wealth, it 


View in the 


has a distinctive college atmosphere, 
a little raw, perhaps, but bracing and 
wholesome. Students from large cities 
recognize and welcome it as differing 
from anything they have ever known. 
The townspeople are tolerant, having 
become accustomed to the frolics of 
the students, the professors almost 
paternal in their care and oversight 
of needy ones. Dartmouth is ‘‘a 
poor man’s college’’ although the 
sons of many rich men come; but 
they fall into line with the others, 
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few know the poor from the rich, and 
popularity is not based on money or 
scholarship. 

Here the sweater and Jersey reign 
from September till June, only held 
back a few weeks when the shirt 
waist appears on the scene. Decent 
apparel, however, enjoined at 
chapel, church, and on public occa- 


is 
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sions. Indeed it is interesting to note 
the fine appearance the students 
make as a body Prom. Week, and at 
all public functions. But to see at 
other times the hatless, Jersey or 
shirt waisted, golf-suited, sleeve- 
rolled-up men as they file, six hun- 
dred strong, along the village streets, 
to class and to meals, is a sight to 
make the farmer lad stare and wonder 
why he has been so industriously 
taught that he must shun such attire, 
or lack of attire. 





on 
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And then the games, the songs, 
the fine dramatic element, the Dart- 
mouth Weekly and Magazine, and the 
fraternities, all deserve more than a 
passing notice. Of the French play 
given in May, the professor of Ro- 
mance languages at Yale said, over 
his signature in a recent article, ‘* It 
has probably not been excelled by 
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college life as regularly smoothed and 
polished as the new fashioned clothes- 
pin. I wonder if everybody knows 
the funny statement made by some- 
body sometime, but which is as true 
now as it ever was: 

‘‘A Freshman knows that he 
knows naught; a Sophomore knows 
naught that he knows naught; a 
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any amateurs acting in this coun- 
try.’’ 

The fun, the frolic, the rip-roar 
generally, is like that of other col- 
leges, but no city rises up in protest, 
the town is the students’, they think, 
to paint red, or green, as they please, 
but ‘‘thus far shalt they go and no 
farther,’’ stays their vandalism before 
it becomes insufferable ; and the raw 
Freshman, the rough Sophomore, the 
mighty Junior, the dignified Senior, 
come out of the evolutionary mill of 


Art Gallery 


Junior knows and he knows that he 
knows; a Senior knows and knows 
not that he knows,”’ all of which is in 
praise of the modest, completed col- 
lege man, just ready to begin his life 
work after graduation. The Tuck 
School, the Thayer School, the Med- 
ical School, are evidences of the 
growth of usefulness in Dartmouth 
since the time when Eleazer Whee- 
lock thought his first thought. 

A recent article of great interest to 
Dartmouth men, written by Professor 
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Dixon and published in the Yale Ke- 
views, says, ‘‘ The graduates of the 
college for the one hundred and twen- 
ty-five years from 1771 to 1896, 5,697 
in number, are divided among the 
vocations as follows: Law, 30.7 per 


Crosby House 


cent.; ministry, 19 per cent.; teach- 
ing, 16 per cent.; business, 1.6 per 


cent.; medicine, 10.7 per cent.; en- 
gineering, 3.2 per cent.; farming, 2.3 
per cent.; journalism, 1.5 per cent.; 
government service, 4 per cent.; mis- 
cellaneous and unknown, 4.6 per 
cent.”’ 

There were thirty-nine in the class 
of Daniel Webster in 1801. As Web- 
ster was the star of his class (judged 
by our latter-day estimate rather than 
of that time), so Choate was foremost 
twenty-five years later in his. More- 
over, he was the valedictorian, thus 
refuting the frequently aired state- 
ment that a valedictorian is never 
heard from after he leaves college. 
Salmon P. Chase, Thaddeus Stevens, 
Chief Justices Field, Blodgett, Ross, 
Judge Ide (of the Philippine commis- 
sion), Presidents Tucker, Bartlett, 
Judge Whidden (foreign ambassa- 
dor), Commissioners Hadley, Wood- 
bury, Parker, Readfield, Crowley, 
Peaslee, Bell, Aiken, Patterson, Ord- 
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roneaux, Proctor, Dingley, Ladd, 
Connor, Emerson, Lord, Tuck, H. 
Hamilton Gibson, Richard Hovey, 
the poet,—these are a few names 
taken from the general college cata- 
logue, almost at random. Among 
the notable men in delles lettres, A. S. 
Hardy taught mathematics in Chand- 
ler Hall, once the building used by 
Moor's Charity School; Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes was professor of anatomy 
and physiology ; while scores of pro- 
fessors in all departments are recog- 
nized authorities in their depart- 
ments, and are authors of text-books 
in use at Dartmouth and in other col- 
leges. 

There are many noteworthy build- 
ings in Hanover: The little house 
on Main street where Webster roomed 
while at college looks exactly as it 
did then; the Leeds house, some- 
times called the Choate house, in the 
parlor of which Choate was married 
to Miss Olcutt, whose family then 
owned it. In Dr. Leeds’ study, 
Webster was examined for admission 
to college, Wendell Phillips, Holmes, 
Lyman Abbott, and scores of notable 
men passed beneath its portal as 
friend and guest in the forty years of 
Dr. Leeds’ pastorate, and many an 
anecdote of interest can he tell of the 
times, long gone, but of freshening 
interest this Webster Centennial 
year, when the public eye is turned 
Dartmouthward. 

‘*In a small town in eastern (not 
western) Ohio, fifty years ago, two 
young ministers sat discussing the 
problem of their future. ‘It is my 
great wish,’ said one, ‘to have a 
pastorate in a college town where 
students and citizens worship to- 
gether.’ ‘Why, that is just what 
they do at Dartmouth,’ respondd 
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the other. Singularly, one of these 
young men later in life, Rev. Samuel 
C. Bartlett, lately deceased, became 
president of Dartmouth college. The 
other had his wish gratified, and last 
December completed a term of forty 
years’ noble service as pastor over a 
church ‘ where citizens and students 
worship together.’ ’’ 

The foregoing paragraph, taken 
from the 1901 :gis, has been sup- 
plemented by many statements of 
equal interest to the writer by Dr. 
Leeds himself. So many unusual 
incidents led up to his coming that 
he has reason to believe that his 
guidance was of the Lord. It is 
stated, moreover, that ‘‘fully five 
sixth of the living graduates of the 
college have listened regularly to Dr. 
Leeds’ preaching.”’ 

Many anecdotes, humorous and 
otherwise, cling to the college, Han- 
over, and its environs. The redoubt- 
able Stephen Burroughs, whose col- 
lege pranks are chronicled in his 
life, and who was the son of Rev. 
Eden Burroughs, is an oft-quoted 
example of the incorrigibleness of 
some ministers’ sons. The death of 
young Stowe, the son of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, by drowning, was a 
sad event in the history of the col- 
lege, as well as in the life of Mrs. 
Stowe. 

In connection with the blackened 
stumps which long were a feature of 
the college green, Chase’s History 
tells of how Professor Smith, a few 
years later than the first Commence- 
ment, was the victim of a little mis- 
take, and which brings to the sur- 
face the fact that the college boy 
then did not differ much from the 
student of to-day; Professor Smith, 
who was a timid man and a little 
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near-sighted, passed across the com- 
mon early one foggy morning, saw a 
bear and three cubs, as he thought. 
He rushed to the chapel with gown 
streaming in the wind and shouted, 
‘‘A bear and three cubs! A bear and 
three cubs! ’”’ 

The students hastened to the scene 
of the professor’s fright and found a 
large black stump and three smaller 
ones near it. Soon after, it happened 
that the professor, in the course of a 
rhetorical exercise, called for an ex- 
ample of the gesture of fright, which 
a student rendered with great effect. 
Striking an attitude he shouted, ‘‘ A 
bear and three cubs! A bear and 
three cubs!’’ 

In the ‘‘ History of Dartmouth Col- 
lege’’ begun by Frederick Chase, 
and being completed by Professor 
John King Lord (the first volume 
was published in 1891), the chapter 
on location and charter is of particu- 
lar interest. So, too, is the one on 


Sanborn House 


the trials experienced by the early 
settlers, and which are further em- 
phasized in ‘‘ Life and Letters of El- 
der Ariel Kendrick.’’ His grand- 


father was here as early as 1773, two 
years after the first Commencement, 
and Hanover is thus described: 
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‘‘A place at that time little else 
than a howling wilderness, contain- 
ing wild beasts double the number of 
both the inhabitants and the domestic 
animals together, which was a great 
annoyance. Our company, for a sea- 
son, occupied one log cabin.’ Most 
of the buildings were constructed of 
logs. The fireplaces were generally 
from six to eight feet wide, and the 
dwellings were cold and clothing 
scarce ; the wood, which was plenty, 
was used unsparingly. In the win- 
ter the last thing before retiring to 
rest was to fill the chimney and 
make a lordly fire.’ There was a 


twofold necessity for ‘‘ building the 
lordly fire’’ before retiring in those 
days,—warmth and not to * lose fire.” 
In case of the latter calamity, the 
settler was forced to strike fire from 
flint or to ‘‘ borrow fire of a neigh- 


bor.’’ To make a way through the 
drifts of a New England forest at 
early dawn, with wild beasts so plen- 
tiful, insufficiently clad and _ nour- 
ished, was no small task. In imagi- 
nation one can see the good man (or 
housewife) striding through the snow 
with skillet on his arm, and return- 
ing from his errand with it filled 
with coals kept alive by a covering 
of ashes. But when there were no 
neighbors, and the fire was out and 
the flint 1efused to strike fire,—but 


1 The site of this dwelling was pointed out to the 
writer by Professor (of history) Foster. It is in 
rear of the Hitchcock residence and marked by 
a very perceptible depression. 
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the subject of Dartmouth is too wide 
for these incursions into the domains 
of the imagination. Cool facts carry 
sufficiency of interest, and lead one 
beyond the limits of a magazine arti- 
cle. Only a minority of incidents 


Chandler Hall! 


should be selected and gleaned from 
so full a field, and then make it cer- 
tain that much of equal, if not of 
greater, interest is overlooked. 

The author realizes her incompe- 
tency far more now than at the out- 
set of her studies of Dartmouth, and 
feels that apologies are due to an 
institution of so great interest that it 
has not found in the present instance 
an abler exponent. But to the stu- 
dent and the great body of alumni, 
who may read this inadequate de- 
scription, I would say, in closing, 
that no better pilgrimage to Alma 
Mater can be made than to Dart- 
mouth this year, for the Webster 
Celebration is to be the great event 
in the history of the college. 





OCTOBER. 
By Mrs. L. M. Nelson. 


September, with her ripened grace, 
Abundance written on her face, 

Her fruits of tree, and field, and vine, 
Her nights so cool, her days so fine, 
Has passed us by ; but, lingering still, 
Are wondrous sights and sounds which thrill ; 
For, mingling with the breezy whir 

Of frosted leaves and falling burr, 
October comes with queenly grace, 

With stately step, but changing face ; 
Bedecked with garb of brilliant hue 

Yet ever changing, ever new; 

Red, orange, scarlet, brown, and green, 
White, tan, and golden intervene. 

She sits enthroned on every hill, 

Waving her magic wand at will; 

While in the valleys, far below, 

Where winding, murmuring brooklets flow, 
The dewdrops on the crispy grass 
Sparkle and glisten as we pass, 

And hasten not their race to run, 

But linger for the noontide sun, 

Which tardily comes on apace 

With mellow light and softened face. 

But quickly wends his wonted way 

And stands aloof ‘‘The King of Day; ’’ 
Then casts around admiring beams 

As he surveys the lovely scene, 

Which seems to say, how wondrous fair, 
No other months with this compare ! 
Then quietly bids us adieu. 

Mid parting beams of brilliant hue 

The twilight deepens into night, 

While stars gleam forth with magic light, 
And in the east, uprising soon, 

Appears the welcome harvest moon. 

So fair, so grand, with borrowed light, 
We greet her as the **‘ Queen of Night ;’’ 
Then for a time forget our years, 

And, as a merry band appears 

In memory's chain, we join the throng 
With laughter and with merry song, 
And pass the hours with youthful glee 
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At apple or at husking bee ; 

And each, alike, to say the least 

Is followed by a royal feast. 

With games and fun the hours glide by ; 
Staid time forgets to slower fly, 

And all too soon, the clock’s mute hand 
Warns us 'tis time that we disband. 
Then, cheerily, good nights we say, 

As couples wend their homeward way. 
Another link in memory green 

Is the mysterious ‘‘ Hallow e’en ;’’ 
When the bright future is unsealed 

And at the midnight hour revealed. 
Thus do I pay in homely rhyme 

My homage at October’s shrine ; 

And bless the Hand that scatters wide 
The beautiful on every side, 

And yet reserves the choicest gem 

To deck, as with a diadem, 

New Hampshire hills, so stately, grand ; 
Our own, our much loved ‘‘ Switzerland.’’ 


IF. 
Ly H. Bartlett Morrill. 


If you have seen in summer skies 
The wondrous silver moon arise 
And slowly climbing through the night 


O’er dancing seas dispense her light— 


If you have seen in northern skies 

The pale aurora flash and rise 

And shoot long streams of pallid hue 
Through Heaven’s dome serenely blue, 
If you have seen at break of day 

The golden sun start on his way 

To shed his warmth o’er all the earth 
And gladden those of mortal birth, 

If you have seen in mountain dell 

The rushing torrent heave and swell— 
Then headlong from the high cliff dash 
While woodland echoes to the crash— 
If you have loved and love remain, 
Why, bless me! you ’ve not lived in vain. 






































CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND THE CHILDREN. 


By Henrietta H. Williams. 


RALESSED are the pure in 
heart,” that 
Beatitude 


immortal 
and sweet 
world 
from the great Prophet 


of nineteen hundred years ago has con- 


message to the 


tinued to reverberate through all suc- 
ceeding years. 

Each generation, with hope refreshed, 
has looked for the largest fulfilment of 
its promise in the “ little folks,’ lovable 
type of undefiled thought, dear to all 
hearts of every race, of every clime, and 
the best energies of the best lives, the 
noblest efforts put forth in the most 
heroic careers have included the sweet 
children, of the wise 


Prophet and Savior of mankind said,— 


whom same 
‘* Whosoever shall not receive the King- 
dom of God as a little child shall in no 
wise enter therein.” 


The dawn of the twentieth century 


unfolds a fresh, and in some respects 
an entirely new activity in the child 
thought. 

With the upbuilding of Christian Sci- 
ence, its lofty ethics and advanced met- 
aphysical views, a wide vista, a far- 
reaching range of possibilities opens up 
to the latent capacities of childhood. 
The old restrictions put upon children 
in those effete traditions that whatever 
laid the juvenile 
thought, whatsoever is expected of it, 


precept is before 
must be commensurate with certain hu- 
manly prescribed limits of development 
regulated by a calendar of years— 
hereditary or temperamental tendencies 


and physical soundness or its absence, 
are yielding in encouraging degree to 
the more enlightened scientific consid- 
eration of the child, which was evidently 
the Prophet’s understanding, from a 
basis of boundless mental resource and 
capability. 


WHAT CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CHILDREN ARE 


rAUGHT.—ITS MORAL BLESSINGS. 


Consider the advantage to the child 
who begins his career, from his earliest 
cognizance of the external world by an 
immediate acquaintance with Love, in 
an environment in which fear is never 
mentioned and seldom thought of, 
where in his first lispings he learns the 
word Good, and constantly in the ob- 
jective realm sees, hears, and feels the 
effects of this Love and Good in deeds 
of gentleness, unselfishness, and affec- 
tion, recognizing beauty everywhere 
about him because it typifies God’s in- 
telligence and power, in limitless ever- 
unfolding expression. His earliest lan- 
guage acquaints him with truth, har- 
mony, and kindness. Disease 
than fear, 


is no 
and the 
attacks of sin or sickness common to 
childhood (and which Christian 
Science children are signally free) are 
known simply as discord, and error, or 
evil, and are neither to be accepted nor 
yielded to but are to be overcome, put 
out of thought and expression. His 
first lesson is prayer. Not the petition 
of outward form, but that kind of piety 
recommended by the teacher whose 


more discussed 


from 
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prayers were habitually answered, and 
who said, “ But thou, when thou pray- 
est, pray to thy Father which is in 
secret, and thy Father which seeth in 
secret shall reward thee openly.” ‘Two 
God-loving little girls illustrate my point 
very practically. On their way to 
school, rather than be late, one said, 
“Let ’s kneel down and pray,” and the 
other replied promptly, “ No, let ’s scud, 
and pray as we go.” I can think of no 
mightier blessing on earth than an un- 
derstanding which teaches children self- 
control through the power of Love. 
Think ! from one’s earliest recollection, 
of having habitually in thought the 
higher sentiments, and constantly a 
bright, hopeful picture of life, learning 
to conquer all else that presents itself 
simply as an untruth, in entire confi- 
dence of the might of Love, good, and 
joy, the true, that nothing can really 
oppose but only try to; the habitual 
thought of an all-protecting Love, of an 
all-wise, all-knowing Mind which guides 
and governs every minute, and to which 
a child is g/ad to turn in obedience, 


since he soon knows from experience, 


that his prayers to such a God are an- 
swered. a nobler 


achievement, a loftier altruism than that 


Is there after all, 
kind of progress which reaches and 
brings into visible being the good in 
life, beginning with the individual “ bet- 
ter self” so hidden and dominated by 
what has seemed inexorable laws of 
heredity, consanguinity, environment, or 
those traditional variations we have no- 
ticed in the education of humanity from 
time immemorial. Is there a man or a 
woman to-day who might not think a 
little wistfully with me of his own past 
experience in learning these facts from 
the life of a little Scientist, and say in 
his heart, I would thank God to have 
known of such an understanding in my 
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own childhood. The story is simple, 
one of those “trifles” which, as Mrs. 
Eddy once said to a follower, “‘ make 
perfection,” “ but perfection is no trifle,” 
and depicts on the canvas of future pos- 
sibilities the figure of a Christian Scien- 
tist who shall stand for all that is noblest, 
the unselfed man or woman whose 
career has been molded in grooves of 
divine understanding. The child in a 
spirit of good will had given its fayorite 
playthings to a baby brother and sister 
and trudged off to school. On return- 
ing every appearance of their destruc- 
tion clamored for recognition, and the 
old unwritten law of blaming some one 
knocked at the door of the little one’s 
heart. For one brief moment a troubled 
face was turned to mother, and then 
said the little one, “I went into my 
room, with error trying to talk to me, 
but I thought love and said, ‘ Evil, you 
cannot come to me, you cannot make 
me think the paints are spoiled, they are 
not, and I am not going to sco/d.’ Then, 
after a few minutes in that thought, I 
went out into the other room and was 
filled with love the rest of the day.” 
Among even the youngest children, this 
kind of demonstration is of very fre- 
quent occurrence. 

Nor is the teaching confined alone to 
the moral realm fer se. Teachers tes- 
tify to the aptness and high mental as 
well as moral average of the children 
who have come under the vitalizing in- 
fluence of Christian Science. Its fun- 
damental statements that “God is 
Mind” and that the obedient child is 
loved of the Father, in accord with un- 
limited power, opens up to the child 
thought a new strength of purpose and 
certainty of achievement born of reli- 
ance upon a Mind not his own, but the 
Mind which operates through his 
thought. “For it is the Father that 
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worketh in you both to will and to do, 
of his good pleasure.” A little girl 
brightly demonstrated it as she said, by 
turning to a higher power, “to be 
guided by it, in working out difficult 
examples at school, examples she had 
never seen before, and in the face of 
much disheartening laughter from the 
other children. On the return of all the 
papers, her’s alone was found to have 
reached one hundred per cent.” 

The children’s text-book, Science 
and Health with Key to the Script- 
ures, by Mary Baker G. Eddy, teaches 
them that “Obedience is the offspring 
of Love, and Love is the Principle of 
Unity, the basis of all right thinking 
and acting.” 

By making God the basis of all ac- 
tivity, the child starts out in life witha 
large sense not only of God’s might, 
but of his own equipment, and presses 


on in Art, Science, Manual Training, 
all departments of learning or enter- 
prise, simply claiming his birthright, 


“dominion over all things,” through 
His ideals become 
more delicate, he is more sensitive to 
completeness, and the successive de- 
grees of loveliness and utility which 
lead up to it, as Mind unfolds to him, 
With God the one uni- 
versal Parent, as his point of view, he 
begins life with 


understanding. 


ad infinitum. 


and 
From the 
very inception of his Christian Science 
training his motives have been purified 
and are become instinct with the best 
spirit of all the ages, for his heart is in- 
tent upon the blessedness of giving 
above the pleasure of receiving, and to 
this height he works on. His God, his 
country, and his home are one, in the 
Love that enfolds the whole world. For 
he is taught, “In him we live, and 
move, and have our being.” 


a more liberal 
clearer conception of justice. 
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PHYSICAL VALUE OF THE TEACHING. 

Many of the younger children have 
never heard of the word sickness, or 
any of its concomitants. They are 
brought up to dwell upon the thought 
of health, love, fearlessness, and joy, 
and are taught to understand that God 
is the giver of ali good and of nothing 
but the good, and by loving good with 
all their heart, and enacting the Golden 
Rule, His Love will be an abiding pres- 
ence, strength, and frofection to them at 
all times, and every time! and in all 
ways, A sure fulfilment of the 
Ninety-first Psalm. 

Why sbould it be thought an enor- 
mity that these children imbued with 
the spirit and courage of Love, who are 
taught that “the law of life in Christ 
makes them free from the law of sin 
and death” and its prelude—who are 
taught that the Biblical statement “ it 
shall no longer be said in Israel the 
fathers have eaten sour grapes and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge,” is lit- 
eral, should consider health and com- 
fort normal, and anything opposed to 
them abnormal and within the realm of 
control. Because Thomas, Sr., took to 
glasses at twenty, little Tommy will 
have to expect a similar fate, is not 
necessarily a law to those children to 
whom “God is no respecter of persons.” 

Little Scientists are early acquainted 
with the Beatitudes, the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Scientific Statement of Being from 
Science and Health, and a little verse 
by Mrs. Eddy, “Mother’s New Year 
gift to the little children.” 

In her Miscellaneous Writings, Mrs. 
Eddy reminds the older Scientists of 
the children, and refers to them in these 
persuasive terms, “Beloved children, 
the world has need of you, and more as 
children than as men and women; it 


too. 
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needs your innocence, unselfishness, 
faithful affection, uncontaminated lives. 
You need also to watch and pray that 
you preserve these virtues unstained 
and lose them not through contact with 
the world. What grander ambition is 
there than to maintain in yourselves 
what Jesus loved, and to know that your 
example more than words makes morals 
for mankind!” 


HOW CHRISTIAN SCIENCE REACHED THEM 


IN PIONEER DAYS, AND WHERE THEY 
ARE NOW TAUGHT. 


It was in Boston, Mass., in 1882, that 
Dr. Asa Gilbert Eddy, Mrs. Eddy’s late 
husband, organized the first Christian 
Science Sunday-school. He was its 
superintendent, and also taught a spe- 
cial Bible class.'_ There were no church 
edifices of this denomination at that 
time. Children were taught at home, 
in private houses, and in halls. As a 
rule they were the children of Scientists, 
and learned of it from their parents or 
relatives. Mrs. Eddy understood that 
her philosophy was not too transcend- 
ental nor too profound for the reason of 
the simplest or most practical child. 
To-day the larger number of children 
are taught systematically in the Sunday- 
schools throughout the United States 
and in foreign countries. They range 
in age from three to twelve years, and 
the churches hold special services for 
them. At twelve years of age a Chris- 
tian Science child is eligible to mem- 
bership with the Mother Church, 
though his work in this new-old teach- 
ing begins practically at babyhood. 
Along all lines of effort it has become 
the wonder of the twentieth century. 

In her annual message to the Mother 
Church in Boston, June, 1900, Mrs. 


1See Introspection and Retrospection, by Ma 
Baker G. Eddy. 7 . 6! 
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Eddy said of Christian Science and the 
children, “they not only pnderstand it, 
but they practice it.” 


THEIR UNDERSTANDING AND APPLICA- 


TION OF IT. 


It is not an unusual occurrence for 
parents and grown people to become 
converted to Christian Science through 
its visible benefit to children, and 
through their faithful, loving example 
and helpfulness. The physical restora- 
tion of the children and their elders 
through their work, is an open book of 
surprises to all who are acquainted with 
the facts. They rally to health and 
restore others from many an inveterate 
complaint, many of them unaided in 
their efforts and simply through apply- 
ing what they have learned. “Science 
and Health,” their text-book, gives 
direct instruction to parents and chil- 
dren, as well as clear interpretation of 
the Bible that every child can see, and 
that they do understand there is indu- 
bitable proof. Parents of hitherto 
vicious, untractable children have ex- 
pressed in heartfelt terms their grati- 
tude and surprise at the moral uplifting 
and regeneration of their offspring, and 
that, too, in an almost incredibly short 
time. Many a touching account I have 
listened to of these little folks who 
have bravely, yes and successfully, 
overcome their tempers, mastered their 
appetites and fears, and in large meas- 
ure outgrown their selfishness through 
the understanding of Love. Many 
beautiful and trustworthy demonstra- 
tions over sin, discord, sickness, and 
obstacles of every nature are given, 
through their reliance upon the power 
of Love and Good, and by the assur- 
ance that unfearing, they can always be 
governed by this power, and express it 
in loving thoughts and good deeds. 
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I know of a child who through prayer 
cured her father of a stubborn malady 
he had been unable to reach although 
himself a Scientist. The beauty of it 
all is its enduring character. Since the 
work of building the Mother Church 
was begun, now ten years ago, both the 
children themselves and their relatives 
have sought the teacher of their former 
Sunday-school days, and confided to 
her how that work and the thoughts 
and precepts then given them have 
since kept them from dire temptations. 

When Christian Science was fairly 
established, and an_ ever-increasing 
growth in its work demanded for it a 
systematized centre, the building up of 
such a centre under difficulties pro- 
verbially attendant upon everything 
hitherto untested, brought forth in 


luminous relief the essential practicality 


of its doctrines, and illustrated in 
enduring tones its adaptability not only 
to all lines of effort, but to youth and 
age alike. 

The year A. D. 1890 was an eventful 
one for all Christian Scientists. It 
heralded the erection of the Mother 
Church, The First Church of Christ 
Scientist, in Boston, Mass., of which 
the world has since heard much, and of 
which it is destined to hear still more, 
through the magnitude not only, but 
the character and worth of its work. 
That same year gave impetus and defi- 
nite purpose to one of the most touch- 
ing and beautiful achievements the his- 
torian of Christian Science is_ privi- 
leged to record—the work of the “ Busy 
Bees.” 


HISTORY OF THE “BUSY BEES.” 


The work of this little society of 
Christian Science children illustrates so 
many phases of its central teaching and 
shows unerringly what an immeasurable 
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blessing this teaching is to children, 
and through them to parents, homes, 
and the whole world, that it stands 
alone, sacred to all in whose hearts are 
held dear the interests of Christian 
Science and of its revered Discoverer 
and Founder, the faithful Leader of 
this already vast movement, the Rev- 
erend Mary Baker G. Eddy, of Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, U. S. A., and 
author of its text-book, “Science and 
Health with Key to the Scriptures.” 
This particular work of the children 
was an original idea of a young lady, 
a Christian Scientist, through whose 
direct and prayerful effort it was inau- 
gurated, and carried through to the 
successful result which has given happi- 
ness and inspirational definiteness to 
the work of thousands of men, women, 
and children who visit the Church of 
Christ Scientist in Boston, Mass., year 
by year, and see for themselves the 
practical outcome of prayer, loyalty, 
self-forgetfulness, and understanding, 
yea, faith and works that the veriest 
child can make his own. Into their 
own daily lives and hourly tasks, on 
returning to their various homes, each 
seeks to put forth these same qualities, 
which have wrought, not only an edi- 
fice of acknowledged material beauty, 
but have brought forth a visible expres- 
sion of Love, and its utility, that 
becomes an abiding power for good to 
the individual. In the words of the 
Founder of Christian Science, the work 
done by these children, led on by 
this young Scientist, is an “immortal 
work,” 

Christian Science is attracting such 
universal attention that it has become 
of interest to the GRANITE MONTHLY, 
devoted as it is to New England his- 
tory, to give place in its pages to the 
work of the Christian Science children, 
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authentic data for which has come into 
my hands from time to time, including 


this pioneer work. The original his- 


’ 


tory of the “ Busy Bees” is so rife with 
the spirit of Christian Science that I 
give it intact, a request to the young 
lady who conducted the work having 
brought us the following unique letter : 
I am glad you are preparing some- 
thing historically of the children’s work, 
and thank you for the honor conferred 
in your statement, “and turn to you who 
have helped so much to make this his- 
tory, to learn of the Busy Bees’ work.” 

Gladly will I endeavor to give you 
the asked for sketch, although it will 
be almost impossible to condense it 
into small space, and surely will require 
“Love’s awakening” to show me /ow 
to give, through the pen, that which has 
been and is so near my heart. 

It was in the old Bay State, of course, 
that the Society had its origin. In 
October, 1890, active measures were 
being taken towards the erection of the 
Mother Church in 


Boston. Eagerly 


desirous of doing all in my power for 
this much-needed Temple, I asked God 
to direct my steps. 

Seated at my desk in the office of the 
Christian Science 


Publishing Society 
one Wednesday afternoon, the thought 
came, start a “ Young People’s Fund,” 
and thus give an opportunity to many 
who might not know about this golden 
occasion to help the Cause. 

The Massachusetts Metaphysical Col- 
lege Association was in session in the 
Christian Science Reading Room, and 
the Church Building Fund was the 
theme for the afternoon. I called in 
and made a proposition, namely, “I 
will start a Young People’s Fund, and 
pledge you one thousand dollars for 
said Fund.” This was a clear stepping 
out on faith, and elicited many kindly 
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remarks from those present, and many 
pledges for the General Fund. 

In answer to questions propounded, 
I said, “I have not a dollar in bank, 
nor a dollar in hand, but God is my 
Banker, and I shall look to Him, and 
know the amount will be forthcoming 
at the right time. 

As I was leaving the room, a little 
girl came and whispered, “I want to 
give a dollar out of my own bank.” I 
replied, “That will be lovely,” and re- 
turned to my desk and my duties. 

Friday evening, Oct. 3, 1890, instead 
of our usual service, we continued the 
Church Building thought. In 
rapt attention while others were 


giving 
speak- 
ing, I suddenly felt alone and uncon- 
scious of my surroundings, and seemed 
to hear the “still, small voice” saying, 
“ Start a Children’s Fund; build a Room 
in this Church call it Mother's 
Room.” In prompt obedience, without 
noticing whether any one was speaking 


and 


or not, I said, “ You will remember my 
pledge on Wednesday last for one thou- 
sand dollars for the Young People’s 
Fund”; then I gave the above expe- 
rience, and said, “I now wish to start 
a Children’s Fund, and will pledge you 
five hundred dollars for the children.” 

Many individual pledges resulted 
from this decisive step, the contribu- 
tors saying surely if the young lady can 
step out on faith to the amount of her 
pledge, I can promise dollars 
for the general fund. 

The clerk said, “Do you mean to 
withdraw your pledge for one thousand 
dollars for Young People’s Fund, and 
make it five hundred dollars for Chil- 
dren’s Fund?” 

“No, sir, 1am no ‘Injun giver,’ God 
is my Banker, and I shall increase my 
check to one thousand five hundred 
dollars ; and you may hold me good for 
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that amount, and I hope this last pledge 
will not only reach five hundred dollars, 
but Zen times that amount.” 

Now I was on the books for one 
thousand five hundred dollars, and the 
next question was how shall I raise it? 
I began writing letters to young people 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada who were interested in Christian 
Science. In the course of a few months 
over one thousand one hundred dollars 
found its way into the Church Building 
Treasury, and was credited to Young 
People’s Fund. Truly, God gave the 
increase. 

On March 1, 1891, we called together 
our Boston Sunday-school children, then 
few in number, talked with them about 
our new Church Home, and asked if 
they would like to become little work- 
ers for it. Their faces lighted up with 
soul-light, and when the thought of 
“Mother’s Room” was presented, their 
bright eyes fairly beamed with joy and 
gladness. 

After a few happy moments together, 
we parted to think over the best plan 
for systematic work. 

The following Sunday we again con- 
vened, and no better plan suggesting 
itself, I gave each one an envelope, 
containing a Free-will Offering Blank, 
headed, CHILDREN’s Funpb, and a new 
silver dime. Each was to make use of 
this “pound” and see how much it 
would gain in three months. 

Soon fifty children were at work, thus 
demonstrating that Christianity means 
activity, for they were to carn their 
offerings. 

The following Sunday, a dear mother 
said to me, “Do you know what my 
little girl has bought with her ten 
cents?” “No, what was it?” “A bot- 
tle of glue. She and her twin brother 
went into partnership. He bought 
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paper, tinsel, doll heads, etc., and they 
are going to dress paper dolls, and sell 
them.” “Please give my order for 
one.” 

Shortly afterwards many of us were 
spending a happy evening at a Chelsea 
fireside. The above-mentioned mother 
brought a paper doll, artistically dressed, 
saying, “ Daughter wants you to have the 
first doll, for you started this work.” 

A sense of love and gratitude to our 
leader, who makes possible all these 
demonstrations, caused me to forward 
this paper doll, with a letter of explana- 
tion, to her at her Concord home, ask- 
ing her to please accept this little 
reminder of the days of her childhood, 
as the first fruits of a work which was 
just in its infancy. Mrs. Eddy sent a 
beautiful letter in reply, from which I 
cull these lines: 

‘“‘ Your sweet letter and rare gift from 
the dear child of your class was most 
acceptable. Such pious pledges are sure 
tokens that a church will be built for 
Christ in Boston. Zhank God for this! 

Also the enclosed letter, heretofore 
unpublished, was received and read to 
the children of the Sunday-school dur- 
ing the morning service: 


LETTER FROM REV. MARY BAKER G. EDDY 
TO THE CHILDREN. 
[Given for this article by courtesy of Mrs. Eddy, 
August, 1901.) 
ConcorD, April 16, 1891. 
To the Sabbath School Children. 

My Dear Little Friends :—Do you know 
how much I love you? Do you know that 
God loves you? Do you know that all the 
ways of loveliness merit affection? Also 
they make you smart in planning to do 
good—they make you prompt in doing good, 
and make your motives unselfish, ¢Azs is the 
best of all. 

Only think of having these gems of child- 
hood character among the foundation stones 
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for the Church of Christ, Scientist, in Bos- 
ton! 

Only think that sometime I may go into 
this church, look at its massive walls, and 
try to think how many doll dresses, how 
many paper bags of pop corn, how much 
candy it took, how much shoveling of snow, 
carrying up wood, yea, how many loving, 
tireless tasks the dear children cheerfully 
performed to help build the first church for 
Christian Science in Massachusetts. 

Your sweet example is writing out in das 
relief a golden rule in Christian Science. 

And it should arouse your senior Scien- 
tists all over the world to go and do like- 
wise. 

When our elder brethren take up the cross 
as eagerly as you have taken it, they will 
find, like you, it is no cross, and this long 
needed Temple dedicated to our God will go 
up, and its spire point to Heaven. 

Yours in tenderness, 
Mary BAKER G. Eppy. 

You ask how the name “ Busy Bees” 
originated ? 
rally. 


Oh! that came very natu- 
Noticing at different times many 
dear children busily working for the 
Cause, I said, “Oh, you dear Busy 
Bees /” and from that on we used that 
insignia, until our work was completed. 

From time to time children from other 
cities visited us, or heard about our 
To 
meet this desire, a message was sent 
through the columns of our Cristian 
Science Fournal, April, 1891, issue, ex- 
tending the privilege to all who wished, 
to become co-workers. 

On the afternoon of June 6, 1891, the 
Boston Busy Bees, fifty-two in number, 
came to our home on Blue Hill avenue, 
bringing the offerings which had accrued 
from the ten-cent capital given them in 
March. 


work, and were eager to join us. 


This was a most interesting meeting. 
No attempt to arrange a programme 
had been made, but each on this occa- 
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sion followed the guiding of Mind, pre- 
cisely as had been done throughout in 
the choice of work during the past three 
months. At the outset,.with one ac- 
cord, all bowed in glad acknowledgment 
of the one Love and Mind, “ Our Father;” 
an impromptu roll-call followed, in re- 
sponse to which each, at mention of his 
or her name, told how the offering had 
been earned. By these disclosures was 
revealed the secret of success, viz., each 
had simply utilized his opportunity. 
Wherever help had been needed, there 
help had been given, and the blessing 
had followed legitimately and surely. 

The twins, twelve years of age, who 
had been manufacturing paper dolls, 
had devoted every spare moment to this 
enterprise, and displayed much ingenu- 
ity in their work. At fifteen cents apiece, 
including a wardrobe of three changes 
to each doll, they found purchasers for 
all the dolls they could make, in our 
own country, and even to England, Ire- 
land, and Germany, these little mission- 
aries went with their silent message of 
love. 

An enterprising little lad invested his 
ten cents as follows: Pop corn, seven 
cents; paper bags, two cents; butter 
and salt, one cent. He then popped, 
dressed, and bagged the corn, and bas- 
ket on arm, started out to business. 
He not only found a ready market, but 
soon had a goodly list of orders ahead. 

A little boy bravely sold _ rags, bones, 
and flowers. A little girl made aprons, 
another sold rose bushes ; one dressed 
grandmamma’s hair and did errands for 
mamma; another sold cat-o-nine-tails ; 
a young miss helped her mother, and 
fed a gentleman’s horse so he could 
attend meetings on Friday nights. 
Another made and sold flat-iron hold- 
ers; some shoveled snow ; others saved 
their candy money; many earned pen- 
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nies by helping papa and mamma, and 
so the willing hearts invariably found 
ways of doing good not thought of be- 
fore. Each of its fifty-two members, 
beginning with a dime only, this one 
valiant little band upon opening its 
banks, found to its utter delight, that 
one hundred and thirty-five dollars and 
sixty-four cents had been earned by 
their combined effort for the Church 











Busy Bee Badge 

Worn by the “Busy Bees” at the dedication of the 

Mother Church, January 6, 189s. 

Fund. To each worker was now given 
a bank in which to store his earnings 
and savings for the subsequent three 
months, and all parted that evening 
filled with even greater love and zeal to 
press forward in the good work. In- 
deed, their “ways of loveliness made 
them smart in planning to do good, 
made them prompt in doing good, and 
made their motives unselfish. 7Z/is was 
best of all.” 

Every few months we had our gath- 
erings and bank openings. Abundantly 
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were our efforts blessed. We could al- 
most see the stone being laid, and the 
walls of the room for which we were at 
work, being cemented with love. On 
each of these occasions, passages from 
the Bible and our Christian Science 
text-book, “Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures,” by Mary Baker 
G. Eddy, on some subject previously 
named were given by the children. 

At the close of another gathering 
each worker received a bee-hive bank in 
which to store his money. 

Thus was the good work carried on 
among our resident Boston Busy Bees. 
Equally good reports came from Sunday- 
school workers all over our United 
States and Canada, London, England, 
and Scotland; yes, and some of the 
Islands, too, were represented. All 
the dear children were zealously work- 
ing for the one Cause we all love so 
dearly. Many sweet sacrifices were 
made that offerings might be sent for 
this fund. Children sending all their 
pennies, which meant more to them, 
perhaps, than thousands to some 
“grown-up children.” From many 
places where there was no Sunday- 
Church, came __ individual 
offerings from hearts filled with love 
and gratitude for this opportunity of 
helping to build the Mother Church in 
Boston. 

We had thought that through this 
Children’s Fund for Mother’s Room 
five hundred dollars might be poured 
into the Church treasury, but behold 
how bountiful the increase! Through 
the untiring zeal and love during a 
period covering about four years, over 
five thousand dollars was placed in the 
out-stretched hand of Love, and 
Mother’s Room was completed, and 
stands a monument of love, poured out 
in return for the “Way” shown us in 


school or 
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which to overcome the pettiness and 
enormities of mortal mind; while the 
silent formation of nobler, loftier char- 
acter throughout, daily becomes more 
and more visible as the Temple 
made _ with hands, 
heavens.” 


“not 
eternal in the 

From a mere handful of workers, our 
family grew and grew until it numbered 
over three thousand faithful, obedient, 
united workers, whose names may be 
found, indelibly written upon parch- 
ment circles, and sacredly locked with- 
in the onyx Bee-hive, which will remain 
in Mother’s Room, a memento of their 
beautiful And may 
God find each one whose name is thus 
inscribed, worthy to be a transparency 
for 


demonstration. 


Love’s healing power to shine 
through blessing the world. 

To these dear children, the author, 
Mary Baker Eddy, tenderly dedicated 
her unique book, “ Pulpit and Press.” 

The Mother Church, 


Mother’s Room, was dedicated 


including 
Janu- 
ary 6, 1895, and our work for that 
object was ended. 

Through this work, the great lessons 
of promptness, obedience, earnestness, 
and fidelity were being learned, and 
character molded. 

In October, 1895, in order that more 
active work for the local churches 
might be begun, we disbanded with a 
“God bless you” from our dear Mother 
in Israel, and the sweet message, “ Tell 
them Mother loves them, and will for- 

Thank them for Mother, and 
say the gifts from them are embalmed 


in Mother’s Room and in her heart.” 


ever. 


Again we organized in September, 
1897, limiting the age of workers to 
twelve years. How eagerly all re- 
sponded to this call, and soon we 
found ourselves with a nice fund in 
the treasury. 
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Then in June, 1898, we disbanded as 
a society to go forward with individual 
work, “adapted” (as Mrs. Eddy had 
directed) “to the present unfolding 
capacity.” 

This dear work, begun so lovingly in 
the hearts of the children, is an im- 
mortal work. The blessings cannot be 
numbered. Like the “ brook,” it will 
go on and on forever. 

MAURINE R. CAMPBELL. 
THE MOTHER'S ROOM IN 


THE FIRST 


CHURCH OF CHRIST SCIENTIST IN 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Built by these industrious little chil- 
dren, contains many rare and beautiful 
objects. All its appointments are most 
choice, and they are complete. 

Copies of the writings of Rev. Mary 
Baker G. Eddy, handsomely bound in 
white leather embellished in gold, are 
kept in this room which occupies the 
second story of the tower. On the 
delicately tinted walls are texts illumi- 
nated in gold, from the Bible and the 
Christian Science text-book, appropriate 
to the child thought. Of three richly 
toned art windows one presents the 
figure of a woman surmounted by the 
Christian Science emblem, the cross 
and crown, typical of Love; another 
reminding one of the scriptural verse, 
“Out of the mouth of babes and suck- 
lings thou hast perfected praise,” and 
strongly suggestive of faith, contains 
the figure of a little child opening to an 
old man the Christian Science text-book, 
Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures, by Mary Baker G. Eddy. To- 
ward the west, is an exquisitely tinted 
window representing a rising star, 
symbolizing the advent of a great truth, 
bidding the world look up and above 
the clouds of materialism toward the 
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heaven of the Infinite where hope 
shines beyond the night of matter. On 
the sill of the window, presenting the 
figure of a child, is a pale green onyx 
Bee-hive, very attractive in design, on 
one side of the base of which is the in- 
scription in gold, “ Busy Bees,” on the 
opposite side the date in gold, 1894. 
A fac-simile of the Bee-hive, with a 
small gold key engraved with the 
words, “To Mother from her loving 
Bees,” was sent to Mrs. Eddy at Con- 
cord, N. H., when the Church was com- 
pleted. This ornamental souvenir of 
the children’s work contains their 
names on small parchment circles, and 
a neat book bound in white leather 
also records these youthful workers. 
Mrs. Eddy seldom visits the Church 
in Boston, but many thousands of Chris- 
tian Scientists, and many who are not, 
visit the Mother’s Room, which is open 


on Wednesday and Sunday afternoons 
throughout the year. 

When in 1898 she deemed best to 
have the collecting of funds by the 
children discontinued, in thanking them 
she permitted them to apply the balance 
on hand toward the furnishing of the 
First Church of Christ Scientist in Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, her native state, 
instructing them in substance, to dis- 
band, drop the insignia of Busy Bees, to 
work in their own several localities and 
devote means, future earnings, and en- 
ergies to- their individual education, 
and in helping parents, brothers, and 
sisters as occasion offered. 

The names of the Busy Bees who 
contributed to this dear work previous 
to the dedication of the Mother Church, 
January 6, 1895, are safely sealed in 
the Bee-hive in Mother’s Room in Bos- 
ton. 


Pe ores, 











tres ithe 
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The names of the workers from that 
time to the date of disbanding the soci- 
ety are enclosed in another Bee-hive 
and placed in Christian Science Hall 
in Concord, N. H. 


MRS. EDDY’S GIFTS TO THE CHILDREN. 


One of the innumerable acts of ten- 
derness and loving care Mrs. Eddy con- 
stantly delights in, was to provide for 
the temporal as well as the spiritual 
welfare of these loyal children. To en- 
courage their early generosity and re- 
ward their unselfish toil, in 1898 she 
drew from her own bank account four 
thousand dollars and placed this sum 
in the hands of the treasurer of the 
“ Mother Church” in Boston, on trust, 
for the benefit of the children contribu- 
tors whose funds went to build the 
Mother’s Room in said Church. A 
deed of trust, executed by Mrs. Eddy, 
at Concord, N. H., May, 1898, con- 
veyed this sum to the Church in Bos- 
ton, for the benefit of the children. 
Under the provisions of this deed, each 
child on becoming of age is allotted his 
or her share, or part of the principal 
sum thereby given, together with a cor- 
responding part of the income derived 
from said sum of four thousand dollars, 
which was to be invested in safe munic- 
ipal bonds. In case of the death of 
any of the said beneficiaries before at- 
taining the age of twenty-one years, the 
share which would otherwise belong to 
him or her, is to be added equally to 
the remaining shares then undisposed 
of. ‘The trust was further made upon 
the condition that the said contributors 
should comply with Mrs. Eddy’s re- 
quests heretofore indicated, and remain 
loyal to Christian Science. 

She further presented to each of 
these more than three thousand chil- 
dren a copy of her book, “ Pulpit and 
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Press,” at half price, which was virtually 
a gift of more than one thousand dol- 
lars, as it left no royalty for herself. 

It is worthy of note that the Busy 
Bees were not only valuable factors in 
the building of the Mother Church in 
3oston, but the only church in the 
United States built by children is the 
work of Christian Scientists. 

A prominent member of the Chris- 
tian Science Board of Lectureship of 
The First Church of Christ Scientist, in 
3oston, Mass., Hon. William G. Ewing, 
of Chicago, Illinois, who attended the 
dedicatory services of this church, wrote 
the very interesting account of its his- 
tory, selections from which are given 
by courtesy of Judge Ewing: 

“In March, 1896, a home Sunday- 
school was organized, composed of 
eighteen children from eight to four- 
teen years of age, at Schofield, Wiscon- 
sin, a milling town. These Sunday- 
school services included from the first 
the reading of the Sunday lesson, and 
the usual Sunday-school exercises of 
the Christian Science Church. And the 
officers of the organization have been a 
first and second reader, a treasurer, and 
a clerk, elected by the children, who 
manage all its affairs. Both readers 
and the clerk are young girls, and the 
treasurer a boy of fourteen. 

“The Sunday contributions have aver- 
aged from one to ten cents each. On 
the first day of October, 1898, it was 
discovered that the organization had a 
surplus of nine dollars, whereupon the 
children held a meeting and resolved in 
the most formal yet confident manner 
to appoint a building committee and 
build a church to be used by the Sun- 
day-school for its purposes until they 
could “demonstrate” three adult mem- 
bers, and then under the laws of the 
state of Wisconsin complete a church 
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organization, and turn their house over 
to such body to be known as the 
First Church of Christ Scientist, of 
Schofield, Wisconsin. The officers of 
the Sunday-school composed the build- 
ing committee, and immediately the 
work began. In a day or two a lot 
was donated; from some good lady they 
had a donation of ten dollars for the 
building fund, and immediately follow- 
ing this a patient of the first reader, 
who had been the recipient of great 
good from her treatment, insisted that 
she had not paid in proportion to the 
benefit she had received, and gave 
twenty-five dollars to the building fund. 
The building committee then negotiated 
for lumber at wholesale prices, stating 
that they did not expect to do more 
than put in the foundation this winter, 
and would not need the lumber before 
spring. 

aged to 


They were, however, encour- 
and complete their 
church at once, and advised to make 
it a larger building than they were ex- 
Within a day or 
two plans for the church were agreed 


go on 


pecting to construct. 


upon, the work commenced, and in ex- 
actly sixty days from the first action 
taken by the children, the church was 
completed and dedicated—a beautiful 
little 
with a pure Greek front, inside finish 
in hardwood, with a 


structure twenty by forty feet, 


fine hardwood 
floor, a handsome reading desk, beauti- 
ful hardwood pews, a fine organ, and 
the structure nicely lighted and warmed. 

“All the dedicatory services were 
conducted by the regular officers of the 
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organization. The seating capacity of 
the church is one hundred. The day of 
its dedication it was filled to its utmost 
limit, and a more beautiful and impres- 
sive service I have not witnessed any- 
where. It is very proper and very grat- 
ifying to me to state here that prior to 
the dedicatory service, every obligation 
of the building committee was paid, and 
the manly little treasurer reported with 
an air of dignified satisfaction that he 
had two dollars and twenty-seven cents 
in the treasury. This is the story. This 
is what the little children of Schofield 
have done; but what its result will be 
when the example, the energy, the en- 
terprise, and the intelligence of these 
little children shall have wrought their 
perfect work, eternity alone can reveal.” 
BENEDICTION TO THE CHILDREN, 

In the choice little book, “ Pulpit and 
Press,’ dedicated to the children, by 
Mrs. Eddy, she more than ever endears 


them in saying, “ Ah! children, you are 
@ S 4 


the bulwarks of freedom, the cement of 
society, the hope of the race.” 

Years ago a great Prophet said, 
** Suffer little children to come unto me 
and forbid them not, for of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 

It is the innate goodness and sim- 
plicity of children which makes them 
receptive of the purest teachings. God's 
universal Love is to them the great 
remedy for all, silent prayer is its 
method of ministration, and Wholeness 


its logic and benediction. 





AS THE SEA IS. 


By Laura Garland Carr. 


When the sea is gay—then am I. 

In frolicsome fancy I follow 
As the little waves run up the strand— 
Making silver of pebbles and sand— 

And filling each gully and hollow ; 
When they lap at the sandpiper’s feet 
And laugh at his hurried retreat, 
When they spatter the white sea-gull’s wings, 
As out from the lone crag he swings, 

When they leap to the swoop of the swallow, 
When the sun on each wavelet I see 
And voice answers glad voice in glee— 

In frolicsome fancy I follow. 


When the sea is grave—so am I. 

I follow not then—I am bidden. 
When billows grow mighty and grand 
And thunder on ledges and land 

With each by a foamy cap ridden, 
When fishermen shelter would gain 
And harbor boats struggle and strain, 
When bare masts like frantic arms wave 
And grum voices threaten and rave— 

When skies are in sullen clouds hidden, 
When winds join the sea in its roar 
And drive the spray far in from shore— 

I follow not then—I am bidden. 


THE FACES ON THE WALL. 


By F. B. M. Wright. 


I sit within my quiet room, By memory’s aid my mother sings 
The twilight shadows fall, The songs of vanished days, 

And gaze with saddened eyes upon When as a trusting little child 
The faces on the wall. I in my cradle lay. 


Amid them one whose joy and grace, Again the little children come 
Filled many a heart with glee, Adown the winding stair, 

Who found in courtly halls her place, A song upon their gentle lips, 
In lands across the sea. Their hearts untouched by care. 


So oft I sit within my room, 
While twilight shadows fall, 
And gaze with musing heart upon 


The faces on the wall. 
xxxi—16 





RUTH DARRICOTT. 


By Mary M. Currier. 


(CONTINUED. ] 


CHAPTER VII. 
MERELY A FEW GLIMPSES. 
ry POE LIMPSE the first. 
NB YN: A dull, heavy, cheer- 
1 SSE) less heaven, and a bare, 
brown, frozen, cheerless 
earth. Thus it was at 


SRY St 


Bed aad i: 


twilight. 

A smart gust occasionally banged 
an unfortunate blind roughly against 
the house or snatched up great hand- 
fuls of dead leaves and whirled them 
away. Ruth looked down the road 
and out across the bleak fields. A 
few lights were beginning to twinkle 
on earth, but 
the clouded sky. 

‘What a lonely night !’’ said she. 

But within all was warmth and 
light, and she and Mrs. Darricott 
on contentedly about their 


none was visible in 


to? 


went 
work. 
All at once, as Ruth was making 
the tea for supper, she noticed a faint 
streak of light dancing on the wall. 
She looked at the stove and at the 
lamp. flare of flame 
from either could have caused it. 
Had she been mistaken about it? 
No. It was brighter now, and a 
great deal larger. A man’s voice 
called out excitedly, near the house. 
She ran to the window. A house 
had begun to burn—Caleb Todd's. 
She opened the door and rushed 
out on the piazza. Two or three 


No unusual 


men ran past up the road. ‘‘ Fire! 
fire!’’ they cried. Mr. and Mrs. 
Darricott heard the shouts, and saw 
the light. Mr. Darricott started off 
on the run, and Mrs. Darricott, 
stopping only to snatch a shawl, hur- 
ried after him. 

‘* Lock up the house, Ruth,’’ she 
called back. 

Ruth locked all the doors as quickly 
as she could, threw a big cape over 
her shoulders, and hastened to join 
the excited crowd that was fast in- 
creasing at Caleb Todd's. 

The fire had but just begun its 
work. Most of the neighbors were 
there, and many of them were rush- 
ing into the house, laying hands on 
whatever they could find, and carry- 
ing it out. Cy Underhill, Asa Cud- 
worth, and half a dozen others were 
the river in 
Mr. Darricott, Mr. Jordan, 
and a hired man that was working 


bringing water from 


pails. 


for Cy Underhill, were tearing away 
furiously at a little shed that con- 
nected the house with the barn, in 
the hope that the barn, at least, 
might be saved. 

Caleb, dazed and blundering, stood 
near the front door, much to the 
hindering of the rescue of his goods 
and chattels, where he tried to inter- 
est the excited men and women who 
pushed and knooked and elbowed 
by him with their loads, in a detailed 
description of what he was doing 





RUTH DARRICOTT. 


when he first noticed the fire, and 
how, in his opinion, it ever got 
started. 

It soon became sure that the house 
was doomed. There was no fire 
company in the town, and the pails 
of water, though many and quickly 
brought, were not equal to the task 
of quenching the flames. 

The heat increased steadily and 
drove back the main part of the 
crowd, but the most determined of 
the workers. still 
efforts. 

Ruth stood 
the 
flames. 


continued their 
back, a little apart 
others, and watched the 
Now they have burst 
through the partition between the 
kitchen and the sitting-room. 


from 


They 
They play 

the 

ceiling. 


climb up on the walls. 
at hide seek in corners. 
They the They 
choose a place and work their way 


and 

explore 
into the room above. The roof 
still the 
stretch higher. 


has 


caught, and mad flames 
Even up above the 
ridgepole they are rising, as though 
expecting to find up there something 
choicer yet to destroy. 

There is color enough in the sky 


now. ‘The wind has increased, and 


it snaps savagely at the pile of res- 
The 
dry timbers make a great crackling 
as they burn, and 


cued articles over in the field. 


and then 
comes a crash above all the uproar 


now 


as a stove falls to the cellar, or stairs 
give way. or walls topple over. 

Ruth shivered, as much from ex- 
citement as from the cold, searching 
wind. Mrs. Cudworth, a short, fat, 
good-natured body, came panting up 
to her. 

‘* Too bad, ain’t it, Ruth!’’ she said. 
‘‘And I should n’t wonder if his insur- 


ance was out, too. Asa was sayin’ 
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only last week that he guessed Ca- 
leb would have to see about it pretty 
soon.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ assented Ruth, and Mrs. 
Cudworth moved away. 

The fire was dying down now. 
The people stood in little groups gos- 
siping as they watched it, and occa- 
sionally ones and twos left the crowd 
and straggled homewards. 

‘*Cold, Ruth?’’ inquired someone 
close to her ear. The voice made 
her start. 

Before she could answer a strong 
arm drew her into the shadow, and 
stole around her, as though to keep 
her warm. But with a half-stifled 
cry of fear she broke away from him. 
She found Mrs. Darricott, 
two went home together. 

Glimpse the second. 

As Mrs. Darricott and Ruth went 
along towards home a little, shrink- 
ing figure followed them, not far be- 
hind. 


and the 


Once he came up and almost 
joined them, then he changed his 
and back. He kept 
near them till they had reached the 
house, unlocked the front door, and 
had gone in. Then he turned and 
went back to Caleb Todd’s. 

Mrs. Conner was still there. She 
was talking with Mrs. Cudworth. 
He did not wait for her but went on 
to Mrs. Conner’s house and climbed 
in by a back window. 


purpose drew 


He did not light a lamp but made 
hjs way into the pantry in the dark. 
It was considerably past his usual 
supper time, and, no doubt, the fellow 
was hungry. He knew where Mrs. 
Conner kept her doughnuts and her 
cookies. 


He knew where she kept 
her pies, her rich milk, and her Dutch 
cheese. 


He goes along almost noiselessly, 
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though there is no one in the house 
to hear him. He is feeling around 
at the end of one of the pantry 
shelves. The cookies are not there. 
He ought to have a light. Mrs. 
Conner has only a few knives and 
forks and large-sized spoons there. 
What can he be after? He is hand- 
ling the knives over. Among them 
is a long and narrow knife that Mrs. 
Conner sometimes uses for cutting 
meat, though there is another there, 
with a wider blade, that she uses 
oftener. He takes up the narrow 
knife and feels of it. It is quite 
sharp. Inthe same almost noiseless 
way in which he had entered he crept 
to the window, climbed out, and dis- 
appeared in the darkness, taking the 
knife with him. 

Mrs. Conner missed her knife the 
next morning, and she searched and 
inquired, and made a great ado about 
it. But it was not to be found. 

Glimpse the third. 

Mrs. Darricott was dusting one 
morning when happened to 
knock her hand with quite a little 
force against the side of Mr. Darri- 
cott’s desk, and to her amazement 
she found that there was a hidden 
drawer there. The spring had be- 
come weakened, and the blow had 
unfastened it. 

With but little difficulty she pulled 
the drawer out. It was nearly full of 
letters and papers. She took them 
out and looked at them. She had 
never looked into-a letter, nor un- 
folded a paper of his before. What 
if she should be now on the point of 
finding out the very thing that she 
wanted most to know about! 
Quickly, but with keen eyes, she 
searched them through. 

There was a letter there from Aus- 


she 
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tin Craig among the rest. It was 
dated about two years before she had 
married Mr. Darricott. His first 
wife was living then, and Mr. Craig 
had not then moved into town. 

She read the letter. 

‘‘T have been appointed guardian 
of a little girl, and I want to find a 
good home for her. She is ten 
months old, and is bright and 
healthy. Her mother died soon 
after she was born, and her father 
died about two months ago. Her 
parents were poor, but her grand- 
mother, on her mother’s side, has 
property enough to pay for the care 
of the child, but she is too old and 
feeble to take charge of the child 
herself. I should like to have you 
take the child to board. If you are 
willing to do so, write me your 
price.’’ 

The letter was written from Wil- 
son. Where was Wilson? Where 
had she heard that word? She had 
never been there. She knew no one 
who lived there. Oh, yes. She re- 
membered now. It was Mr. Furrow 
that lived at Wilson. Mrs. Under- 
hill had told her so. 

There was another letter from Mr. 
Craig. This letter told of the death 
of the grandmother, Eunice Hunt. 
She had left a sum, the interest of 
which was to be used for the needs 
of the little girl, and when she was 
eighteen she was to have the prin- 
cipal. 

Mrs. Darricott put the papers and 
letters carefully back and shoved the 
drawer into the desk. 


The spring 
snapped. All was as it had been. 
Mrs. Darricott tried to grasp the 


situation. Ruth was more than 
eighteen now. Austin Craig had no 
longer any authority over her, nor 
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any right to her money. But it was 
not very much that she cared for the 
money. She was more interested in 
Eunice 
Hunt, that was the name of Ruth’s 


another part of the matter. 


grandmother. And she lived and 
died in Wilson. 

Over and over the name, Eunice 
Hunt, kept saying itself in her mind. 
She finished her dusting and began 
to get the dinner, and all the time 
she could hear Eunice Hunt, Eunice 
Hunt. She Ruth’s help 
about some little thing, and she got 
started to call her Eunice Hunt, but 


Ruth didn’t notice it. 


wanted 


Eunice Hunt 
—that name was the key with which 
she hoped to open up the whole story 
sometime. 

Glimpse the fourth. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cudworth sat up to 
their kitchen table cutting apples for 

Mr. Cudworth pared the 
and Mrs. Cudworth cored 
the the 
stove, just where the shadow of Mrs. 


drying. 
apples 
them. Over in corner by 
Cudworth’s broad shoulders fell, mo- 
tionless and glum sat Caleb Todd. 
The the table 
wagged rested con- 


two tongues at 
cheerfully or 

tentedly at their possessor’s bidding. 
The black 


veloped Caleb trembled and swayed 


great, shadow that en- 
once in a while, but the cause was 
nothing that 


some amusing remark of Asa’s or 


more frightful than 
her own had moved the good 
But Caleb 
heard anything that was said, nor 
He 
of the 
Cudworth’s 


lady 
to laughter. neither 
saw anything that was done. 
did not the 
shadow—that is, 


feel presence 
Mrs. 
was too deep in 
meditation to give any heed to such 
a thing, and the shadow that he was 


thinking about even out-measured 


shadow—for he 
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that cast by Mrs. Cudworth’s not 
very insignificant form. 

He was a man that 
to meeting strangers. 
easy for him to make 


was not used 

It was not 
new acquain- 
what he had 
He had got to meet a 
stranger, to become acquainted with 
him, to know him, to have him about 
him all the time, and to see more of 
him than of anybody else. And that 
stranger was Caleb Todd. 

Where was the old Caleb Todd? 
That was one of the things that he 
was trying to find out. Where did 
the Caleb Todd come from? 
That was another of the things that 
What 


difference was there between them ? 


tances, and that was 


got to do. 


new 


he was trying to find out. 


That was still another of the things 


that he was trying to find out. 
He crossed his legs slowly and la- 
boriously and leaned his head back 
against the wall. 
What he disliked the most about 
this was that he had 


stranger no 


money. A poor man, according 
to the opinion that he had always 
held, was a contemptible sort of a 
But Caleb Todd was not a 
contemptible being, and he was, be- 
all poor man. 


Something was out of fix with his 


being. 
yond question, a 


‘* Homeless, 
childless, 


reasoning machinery. 
imoneyless, wifeless, less, 


less, less,’’ he murmured wearily 
to himself, and he seemed to grow 
How much 


less he was than he had thought he 


less with each word. 
was ! 

He had supposed that the money 
loaned to Mr. Jordan was perfectly 
safe, and that he would only need to 
ask for it to receive it any day. But 
after the fire he had needed his 
money, and had called for it, and he 
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had been put off with promises, and 
explanations, and various laments 
about the hard times. He felt a 
strong desire to punch Everett Jor- 
dan’s head, but he was not sure that 
that would be quite fair unless he 
punched his own head too. He ut- 


tered a deep sigh and closed his eyes 
in despair. 


All at once there flashed upon him, 
like a beam of sunlight through an 
opening in a cloud, that charming 
bit of gold that belonged to Susan 
Conner. 

Caleb’s eyes came open with a 
snap. The Widow Conner had little 
to boast of in the way of money, but 
she had a home, a shelter, a fireside, 
and custard pies. He need be less a 
home no longer, nor less a wife. 
The stranger began to rise in Caleb’s 
estimation. He wasn’t such a bad 
fellow, after all. There seemed to 
be but one obstacle. She might be 
a little disappointed about the state 
of his finances when she came to 
know just how things stood. This 
thought aroused him to action. The 
sooner he could settle matters, the 
better. He got up and put on his 
coat and hat. 

** You ain’t goin’ out to-night, late 
as ‘tis, be you?’’ inquired Mrs. 
Cudworth, in surprise. 

‘* Why—I—’tain’t late yet,’’ stam- 
mered Caleb. 

‘“* Why, no; t’ain’t late. There’s 
gut to be quite evenin’s now,’’ re- 
marked Asa, with a wink at his 
wife. 

**Good riddance,’’ he chuckled, 
as Caleb shut the door behind him. 
‘*We can’t board him much longer 
for his good company.”’ 

Mrs. Cudworth laughed till the 
great shadow over Caleb’s empty 


RUTH DARRICOTT. 


chair behaved in a most giddy and 
unseemly manner. 

‘** Yes,’’ said Caleb, encouragingly, 
there was a light shining from her 
kitchen window, ‘‘it’s a good way 
out of it, good nuff.’’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MURDER. 


On a rather dark night not long 
after the fire Austin Craig might 
have been seen leaving his office and 
taking the road towards that part of 
the town where we have become best 
acquainted. In fact, he was seen, 
notwithstanding the darkness. He 
was seen by a little, lithe, skulking 
creature who was coming along in 
that same direction. The lawyer did 
not see him nor hear his step till 
they were some distance from the vil- 
lage. Asthey began upon the most 
sparsely-inhabited part of the road 
the person who was behind quick- 
ened his pace almost to a run, and 
soon overtook the lawyer, who per- 
ceived that his companion was Jo. 
A chill passed over him a good deal 
like that which he had felt once be- 
fore in his office at the top of the 
rickety stairs, though, perhaps, this 
chill was slighter and more transient. 
He wondered if Jo had another letter 
to write, and why the good, tender- 
hearted widow didn’t write his let- 
ters for him and save the poor crea- 
ture’s dimes. 

A grin that surpassed all former 
grins was on Jo’s pinched face, but 
Mr. Graig was not aware of this. 

‘*Hullo!"’ cried Jo. There was a 
trace of exultation in his voice. 

‘*Good evening,’’ answered the 
lawyer coldly. 

“ You ’re right. 


It is. It’s a good 
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I never saw a 
Oh, but it zs a good even- 
ing!” He fairly danced up and down 
like a delighted school-boy. What 
good fortune had come to him that 
he should rejoice so? 

They moved on briskly, Jo run- 
ning along on his slim legs to keep 
up with the lawyer's strides. They 
came near one of the scattered 
honses. It was Mr. Jordan’s, and 
Austin Craig felt an unaccountable 
They 
passed the house silently except for 
the striking of their boots upon the 
frozen ground. Between Mr. Jor- 
dan’s house and that of Mr. Ward, 
a man who had lately moved into 
the neighborhood, was another lonely 
stretch. The next house beyond Mr. 
Ward’s was John Darricott’s. 

About half way between Mr. Jor- 
dan’s and Mr. Ward's Jo suddenly 
placed himself directly in the law- 
yer's path and faced him. 

‘*Goin’ up to see Ruth?’’ he de- 
manded in his shrill, piping voice. 

“It’s none of your 
cried Mr. Craig. 

‘*TIt’s just my business. It’s all 
the business I’ve got. It’s all I’m 
here for,’’ shrieked Jo. 

“Then clear out!” exclaimed Craig. 
He raised his arm to strike, but be- 
fore the blow could fall Jo gave a 
quick leap and was out of reach. 

“Try again,” screamed Jo. “ You 
want to kill me, do you? You can’t. 
I can jump too quick for you. You 
can ’t—”’ 

A second blow laid him on the 
frozen ground in spite of his boast- 
ing. But in an instant he was up 
again, and before the lawyer could 
suspect his intention he had drawn a 
knife from his breast and had thrust 


good GOOD evening. 
better. 


sense of relief steal over him. 


’ 


business !’ 
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it into Austin Craig’s side. The 
wounded man took a step or two 
backward, and with a groan he fell 
down helpless in the road. 

‘*Get the doctor, Jo,’’ he begged 
faintly, ‘‘that’s a good fellow. I 
did n’t mean to hurt you.’’ 

‘You lie. You did. You meant 
to kill me. And you meant to kill 
Ruth, too. But you wont kill her. 
She’s safe.’’ 


‘* No, no,’’ said Craig, ‘‘I never 
meant you any hurt, nor Ruth either. 
Do get 
He gave another deep 


What makes you think so? 
some help.’’ 
groan. 

Jo did not stir from the spot, but 
stood by the prostrate form, looking 
upon it with infinite satisfaction. 

Craig, exerting all his strength, 
tried to rise, but fell back exhausted. 

‘“You wont see Ruth to-night,’’ 
cried Jo, ‘‘ but you ’ll see her mother. 
That ought to suit you just as 
well.”’ 

‘‘Ruth’s mother?’’ gasped Craig. 
‘* What do you know about her ?’’ 

““T know you killed her—pretty 
Jennie Hunt—you killed her.’’ 

‘*No, she married Tom Warner,’’ 
exclaimed Craig. 

‘* And how long did she live? I 
say you killed her,’’ screamed Jo, 
brandishing his knife. ‘‘ But you 
wont kill any more girls. You wont 
kill Ruth.’’ And in a perfect aban- 
don of fury he fell upon the fainting 
lawyer and stabbed him two or three 
times more. 

At length, when he had spent the 
force of his rage, using all the 
strength of his frail body he dragged 
his victim barely out of the road, 
and sneaked off across Mr. Ward’s 
field. 

Only a few minutes later Mrs. Jor- 
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dan passed by the place on her way 
up to see Mrs. Darricott. She was a 
timid little woman and was not used 
to being out alone after dark. But 
her very timidity had brought her 
out this time. Mr. Jordan was away 
that evening and would not be back, 
at the earliest, before ten o'clock, 
and she, having become nervous sit- 
ting there all alone, had dared to 
venture forth only because she had 
not dared to stay where she was any 
longer. 

‘‘Mrs. Darricott and Ruth can 
come home with me, and they 'Il be 
company for each other going back,’’ 
she thought. 

She put her plaid shawl over her 
head, locked the door, and started off 
almost upon the run. But she soon 
got out of breath, at this pace, and, 
much against her will, was obliged 
to content herself with a rate of pro- 
gress more in accordance with 
age and dignity. 

Once, as she passed a lonely place 
before she came to Mr. Ward’s house, 
she thought she heard a strange 
gasping sound, and she tried to run 
again for a few steps. Then she 
stood still and listened: She could 
hear nothing but the faint noise of 
the river, and she hurried on. 

What would she have done if she 
had known that the body of a mur- 
dered neighbor was stiffening slowly 
but with awful sureness within a few 
feet of the very road that she had 
just passed over ? 

Mrs. Jordan reached the home of 
Mrs. Darricott in safety, and as Mr. 
Darricott, too, happened to be away 
that evening, Mrs. Darricott and 
Ruth were even more than usually 
glad to see her. The two older 
women away pleasantly. 


her 


chatted 


RUTH DARRICOTT. 






Mrs. Jordan's face showed no signs 
of the troubles she had known, nor 
did Mrs. Darricott’s face hint of hers. 
Ruth, who was busily engaged in 
hemming pillow-cases, did not take 
much part in the conversation. She 
had always been a quiet girl, and 
nobody expected her to say a great 
deal. 

Mrs. Darricott was cutting out 
print pieces for a patchwork quilt. 
She did not actually need another, 
she told Mrs. Jordan, but the pieces 
were ‘‘’round in the way”’ 
‘** wanted to git red of ’em.”’ 

Mrs. Jordan had brought no work 
with her, a thing very unusual for 
her, and having nothing else to do 
she held Ruth’s maltese kitten. She 
kept an admiring eye on the bright- 
colored patchwork, and twice she 
looked from the little pieces towards 
Ruth. The second time she caught 
Ruth’s eye and she smiled’ signifi- 
cantly. 

At about half past nine Mrs. Jor- 
dan put the kitten down, and went to 
the window. 
to shade 


and she 


Putting her hands up 
her eyes from the light 
within, she looked out. 

‘*Dear me,’’ she said, ‘‘it’s awful 
dark! I hate to start out, but I 
s'pose I've got to.”’ 

‘You don’t need to go yet,’’ said 
Mrs. Darricott. ‘‘The men folks 
wont be back, either of ’em, inside 
of a good hour, I’]l warrant.’’ 

Mrs. Jordan sat down, but in a few 
minutes she was up again and look- 
ing out of the window. 

‘*T might jest as well be goin’,’’ 
she said. ‘‘It wont be any lighter 
if I wait. It’s the dark o’ the moon 
now, you know.’’ 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Darricott. “ Wall, 
if you must go, I’ll git your things. 
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You didn’t take a lantern, did 
you?” 

‘* No, I did n’t stop to take nothin’ 
but my old shawl.’’ 
nervously. 

‘*Git the lantern, Ruth. I can go 


down a piece with you, Mandy, just 


She laughed 


as well as not. Ruth’s got some 
cold or she’d like to go, too; but 
she ain’t afraid to stay alone while 
I’m gone.’’ 

‘* Now that’s too bad,’’ expostu- 
lated Mrs. Jordan feebly. ‘*‘ There’s 
no need o’ your comin’ out into the 
Nothin’ bit 


And she laughed 


cold to take care o’ me. 
me comin’ up.’’ 
nervously again. 

But the lantern was now lighted, 
and throwing a shawl over her head 
Mrs. Darricott started for the door, 
Mrs. Jordan put her shawl over her 
head, and with a good-night to Ruth 
she followed after. 

‘*T won't come up to see you agin 
in a hurry, if I’ve gut to put you 
out so much,’’ said she, as they went 
down the road. 

‘* Land sakes, this ain’t nothin’,’’ 
returned Mrs. Darricott. ‘‘ It'll do 
me good to git out into the air. And 
as for comin’ home—I ’ll resk that.’’ 

The wind was now blowing, and 
it tugged and pulled away at the 
two shawls with 


commendable per- 


sistency. Finally Mrs. Darricott set 
the lantern down and pinned her 
shawl over again. 

As she took up the lantern its rays 
glanced for a moment upon some- 
thing big and dark lying close to the 
road. A chill of horror crept over 
her, and, at first, she could not speak 
nor move. 

‘* What is it?’’ asked Mrs. Jordan 
in a hoarse whisper, for her quick, 
apprehensive eyes had noticed her 
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companion’s strange manner. She 
had been walking in the hollow that 
the horses’ feet had worn smooth in 
the hard ground, and she had not 
seen the object that Mrs. Darricott 
had seen. 

“It’s a man,” Mrs. Darricott man- 
aged to say. ‘‘ He’s either sick, or 
drunk, or dead.’’ 

At the word ‘‘dead’’ Mrs. Jordan 
gave a shriek and would have fallen 
if Mrs. Darricott’s trembling arm had 
not supported her. 
’ she said a trifle 
roughly, ‘‘ he wont hurt us.’’ 

‘*Who is it?’’ cried Mrs. Jordan, 
clinging to her friend closely. 

For answer Mrs. 


‘* Come, come,’ 


Darricott raised 
the lantern and turned it full upon 
the man’s face. As the terrible sight 
for the first time met Mrs. Jordan’s 
eye she uttered shriek after shriek, 
and breaking away from Mrs. Darri- 


cott she started to run, but her weak 


limbs could not bear her up, and she 
sank down, half-crazed with fright, a 
pitiful heap in the middle of the road. 
Mrs. Darricott cautiously drew a 
step nearer to the prostrate man. 
‘‘It’s Austin Craig,’’ she gasped. 


‘*He’s killed!’’ Her own first im- 
pulse was to run, but she could not 
But 
assistance as she could 
give Mrs. Jordan at last regained her 
feet, and the two went back as fast 
as possible to Mr. Ward's. 

At Mr. Ward’s house, by the time 
they had gotten there, the lights 
were all out except one that shone 
dimly from one up-stairs bedroom. 
They knocked loudly, and after a 
while Mr. Ward came down stairs 
with a candle in his hand. He 
pulled aside a curtain and peered 
out suspiciously. 


desert her terrified companion. 
with such 
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‘* What ’s wanted ?’’ he called out. 

‘*There’s a man—down—down 
there—by the road,’’ answered Mrs. 
Darricott. 

‘‘What’s he doin’? Did he touch 
you ?’’ asked Mr. Ward, unlocking 
the door. He supposed them to 
have been frightened by some late 
wanderer, who, perhaps, was more 
tipsy than civil. 

“ He’s dead, dead /”’ screamed Mrs. 
Jordan, her waning excitement re- 
turning with full force as she saw 
that he did not comprehend the sit- 
uation. 

‘** Yes,’’ said Mrs. Darricott, ‘‘ he’s 
dead, and it’s Austin Craig.’’ 

The rest of the family were aroused 
by this time, and the two trembling 
women were soon in the sitting-room, 
and were poring their tale into 
eager and horrified ears, while Mr. 


Ward hurried to the place where 
they had found the body. 

It was less than half an hour be- 
fore steps and vpices were heard out- 


side. Mr. Darricott’s lean face ap- 
peared at the door. 

‘**T’ll beau ye home, Mis’ Jordan, 
if you ’re willin’,” he said. ‘“ They ’re 
goin’ to bring the body in here, and 
mebbe you'd like to git home as 
soon ’s you can.’’ 

She gratefully accepted his assist- 
ance, and while they went out by 
one door Mr. Ward and another man 
brought the lifeless lawyer in by an- 
other. 

‘*T’m so scairt to think o’ Ruth,’’ 
Mrs. Darricott kept saying. ‘‘ There 
she is alone all this time, an’ a wor- 
ryin’ herself to pieces, I’ll bet. I 
hope to goodness that she wont take 
it into her poor little head to come 
out after me.’’ 

‘*Oh, I -guess she wont,’’ said 
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Caroline Ward, a girl a few months 
older than Ruth. ‘‘ Anyway, Mr. 
Darricott’ll be right back.’’ 

But the more Mrs. Darricott 
thought of Ruth the more her con- 
cern and agitation increased. Mrs. 
Ward saw how uneasy she was, and 
said : : 

‘“You de pritty well nerved up, 
aint you. But, I declare, I’d be 
proud if I’d gut half the spunk that 
you hev. I don’t know what I should 
‘ave done if it had ben me with Mis’ 
Jordan.”’ 

The minutes seemed like hours to 
Mrs. Darricott. At last she could 
not bear to wait any longer, and she 
got up, resolved to start home alone. 
But as she opened the door she 
heard the sound of Mr. Darricott’s 
feet. 

‘“How sharp your ears be to- 
night!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Ward, fol- 
lowing her to the door. ‘‘I didn’t 
hear his step till jest this minute.’’ 

**Good-night,’’ said Mrs. Darri- 
cott, and she joined her husband 
without another word. 


A FEW LAST WORDS. 


The next day the little town was 
wild with excitement. Crowds rushed 
to the spot where the body had been 
found, and tongues ran that had 
never been known to get beyond a 
sober walk before. 

There were two great mysteries 
confronting the townspeople — who 
killed Austin Craig, and why should 
anybody kill him. Jo had disap- 
peared, and some were inclined to 
look upon him as the guilty party, 
while others maintained that the poor 
fellow neither would nor could have 
done it. Asa was one of the most 
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positive of those who held the latter 
opinion. 

‘*T never heerd of sech a redicu- 
lous idee,’’ he said to a group of 
three who were talking the case over 
in the post-office. 
gentle as a lamb. 


‘*Jo was jest as 
He never hed a 
disposition to hurt nobody. An’ 
s’posin’ he hed a wanted ter kill ’im, 
do you calc’late Austin Craig would 
a let’im? Just think o’ the size o’ 
them two!”’ 

‘*But what's made ‘im disappear 
jest now ?’’ said one of the group. 

‘*That’s nothin’ ter do with it,’’ 
replied Asa. ‘‘He’s gut uneasy, or 
homesick, or somethin’ an’ run away. 
He's prob’ly run away half a dozen 
times before, if we hed the whole his- 
t'ry of ‘im. That’s nothin’ strange.” 

But neither Asa nor any of the 
others who essayed to take the blame 
off Jo’s shoulders ventured to accuse 
anybody else. Mr. Craig was called 
a hard man to deal with in trade, 
and was known to be one that a man 
had to look out for if he did not want 
to get cheated, but he had a good 
many friends in the town, and was 
not supposed to have had any down- 
right enemies. 

Early in the afternoon of the day 
after the murder, as some of the more 
idle villagers were standing around 
near the scene of the tragedy, one of 
them caught sight of a long knife 
partly hidden by the dead leaves. 
He pounced upon it and picked it up. 

“Here's aclue,” he cried. “Here's 
a dead give-away.”’ 

Then commenced a search for the 
owner of the knife. It was a pecul- 
iar looking knife, but as no one knew 
whose it was, or where it had come 
from, it did not seem to help the case 
much. 
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Caleb went to the village that after- 
noon to get the news and to offer his 
suggestions, and when he got home 
he told the widow (excuse me—Mrs. 
Todd) that a knife had been found 
there beside the road. She instantly 
bethought herself of the knife that 
she had lost. 

‘*T do believe it’s my own knife,”’ 
she cried. ‘‘ What did you say it 
was, a long, narrow-bladed one, with 
a light-colored wood handle ?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Caleb, ‘‘ and the han- 
dle ’s jest a leetle mite loose.’’ 

‘It’s my knife. Jest think of one 
o’ my knives bein’ used for sech a 
thing! That miserable rogue of a 
Jo must a stole it the night o’ the 
fire. I missed it the next morning 


after the fire, I remember.’’ 
She hurried to the village to see 
the knife and unhesitatingly pro- 


nounced it hers the moment she set 
her eyes upon it. This settled the 
first question in the minds of most of 
the townspeople, but the second re- 
mained as unanswered as ever. 

The owner of the knife being 
found, a second search was now in- 
stituted. This was a search for Jo. 
Inquiries were sent to the town that 
he had come from when he came to 
Mrs. Conner’s, but he was not there. 

Instead of going back to his old 
home he had sought out Miles. He 
had traveled on foot and by night, 
and it was some time before he 
reached the town. He made his ap- 
pearance towards evening, as Miles 
was going from his work to his 
boarding-place. 

He did not speak at first but kept 
along near Miles who thought that 
the figure was one that he had seen 
before, but he could not recall when 
he had seen it, nor where. But pres- 
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ently, as he kept looking at him and 
wondering who he was, it dawned 
upon him that this was the queer- 
looking, queer-acting little fellow that 
had come to Mrs. Conner’s to do 
chores a short time before his de- 
parture. 

When he had almost reached his 
room Jo came up still nearer, and 
Miles who, to tell the truth, had been 
pretty homesick, and was hungry for 
the sight of anybody or anything 
from home, called out, 

‘*Hullo! How’s all the folks at 
home ?’’ 

Jo’s face tried to put on its usual 
grin, but it failed in the attempt. 

‘*Folks is all right,’’ he said; 
‘‘they’s a good deal better off ’n 
they was.’’ 
look 


‘““Come up to 


“Vou said Miles. 


and 


tired,”’ 


my room rest 
you.”’ 
Jo obeyed. 


Once within the room he sank into 


the nearest chair as though quite ex- 


hausted, and into his hitherto vacant 
eyes crept a pleading expression such 
as might come into the eyes of a 
much-abused but faithful dog if he 
wanted to say, ‘‘Don’t blame me; 
I’ve done the best I could.’ 

‘** Now tell me all the news,’’ said 
Miles, taking a chair opposite to him. 
‘* Have you seen Ruth lately ?’’ 

‘*No, not very lately,’’ said Jo. 
He had been four days on the road. 

Just then the landlady came to the 
door with a letter. 

‘‘T was comin’ up on to this floor 
an’ thought I'd bring your letter 
up,’’ she said. ‘‘It’s just come.’’ 

Miles thanked her. The letter was 
from Ruth, and he ran his eye over 
it eagerly. 

‘*Why,’’ he exclaimed, in a hor- 
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rified tone, ‘‘ Austin Craig’s killed ! 
Did you know it?”’ 

‘Yes,’ said Jo quietly, ‘I killed 
him.”’ 

“Yoar” . 

Miles felt his strength leaving him. 

‘* Yes,’ replied Jo, raising his voice 
almost to a scream, ‘I killed him, 
for he killed Ruth’s mother, an’ was 
goin’ ter kill Ruth.”’ 

Miles stared at him in dumb hor- 
ror. 

He was a madman. 

‘‘He won't do any more hurt,”’ 
cried Jo. 

Miles laid his hand gently on his 
arm. 

‘* Don't talk so loud, Jo; I’m lis- 
tening,’’ he said. 

The and the mild 
calmed the frenzied creature. 


touch tone 
It had 
been a long time since he had felt 
the touch of a strong, friendly hand. 

‘*Did you know Ruth’s mother ?’’ 
inquired discover 
whether there could be any consist- 
ency in Jo's talk. 

‘* Yes, she was Jennie Hunt.’’ 

‘‘ No, her name was Mary Atkin- 
son,’’ said Miles. 

‘*No, Mrs. Darricott wasn’t her 
mother. Jennie Hunt was her mother, 
and she married Tom Warner.’’ 

‘* And where is he ?’’ 

‘He's dead. He died when Ruth 
was a baby, and so did her mother.’’ 

At length, after much patient ques- 
tioning, the story was all told. Miles 
could scarcely believe some parts of 
it, but he could not believe that Jo 
intended to deceive him. As Jo 
talked Miles could almost see him 
as he had been in his youth, under- 
witted, it is true, but affectionate and 
trusty, and his love for pretty Jennie 
Hunt was the strongest force of his 


Miles, trying to 
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Miles wondered that he could 
have been capable of such a love. 


life. 


He did not seem to have had any 
He 
was conscious, probably, that such a 


idea of winning her for himself. 


thing would have been impossible ; 
but he loved her, and wanted to see 
her happy. 

And then Austin Craig, a gay, 
young lawyer, had appeared on the 
scene. He had won the simple heart 
of the girl, broken it, and had left 
her in shame. This had sunk deep 
into Jo’s feeble mind. He had meant 
to have his revenge on Austin Craig 
then; but after a time she had mar- 
ried a poor farmer and seemed to be 
more happy, and he had given up 
the idea. But when, as time went 
on, and the wronged girl, shattered 
in mind and body by her troubles, 
had lived only long enough to give 
birth to a little daughter, Jo began 
to look upon the lawyer as her mur- 
derer. 


He had kept a jealous eye upon 


Ruth, and had seen her placed in 
John Darricott’s home where she had 
been well cared for. Now she was 

He had en- 


gaged to do Mrs. Conner’s chores for 


yrown to womanhood. 


the sake of being where he could 
see Ruth, and because he knew that 
Austin Craig lived in the same town. 
He had seen Craig call at Mr. Darri- 
cott’s several times, and his jealous 
fears had become aroused; and when, 
at the fire, he had seen Craig’s fa- 
miliarity with her, the idea became 
fixed in his distracted brain that the 
tragedy of those other days was to be 
repeated. He had watched, he had 
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waited, he had planned, and he had 
accomplished his design. 

Miles looked at the poor, wasted, 
weakened form and a great pity 
stirred him to the depths of his 
heart. Was this man a murderer? 

Jo got up. It was getting late. 

‘* Where are you going to stay to- 
night ?’’ asked Miles. 

‘I don’t know,’’ said Jo, and as 
he spoke he fell apparently fainting 
to the floor. Miles stepped quickly 
for water. When 
he returned Jo was gone. 


to another room 


The earliest morning train bore 
Miles homeward, and what happened 
when he arrived there does not need 
to be told. 

What he told Mrs. Darricott, and 
what Mrs. Darricott told him, and 
how Ruth was taken into the secret— 
which was a secret no longer—how 
Ruth came into possession of her 
legacy, how she and Miles were mar- 
ried, Mrs. Jordan cried over 
Miles and Ruth, and how Mrs. Darri- 
cott cried over Ruth and Miles, and 
how Ruth cried, and how happy 
everybody was—these things anyone 
can see for himself. 

As for Jo, he was traced out and 
arrested, and 


how 


after a while he was 
placed in an asylum for the insane. 
But he was so evidently harmless 
that by and by he was released, and 
so he was happy, too. 

When can we leave these people 
with less regret than now, when their 
old troubles are over, and their com- 
ing troubles have not yet come ? 

We will leave them. 
time to withdraw. 


It’s a good 


end.) 





HON. CHARLES A. BUSIEL. 


Hon. Charles A. Busiel, ex-governor of New Hampshire, died at his 
home in Laconia, August 29. 

Governor Busiel was a son of the late John W. Busiel, a prominent 
hosiery manufacturer, leading Democrat and influential citizen of Laconia. 
He was born in the town of Meredith, where his father then resided, Novem- 
ber 24, 1842, the family soon after removing to Laconia, where he was edu- 
cated in the public schools and at the old Gilford academy. 

After leaving school he entered his father’s hosiery mill and learned the 
business throughout, acquiring a practical knowledge of every department. 
In 1863 he went into business on his own account, but a few years later 
he sold out, and with another brother went into partnership with his father, 
under the name of John W. Busiel & Co., which name was continued after 
his father’s death and the admission of another brother into the concern. 
The business of the firm has been extensive for many years, ee it one 
of the leading industries of the Lake city. 

Other lines of activity engaged the attention of Mr. Busiel and he became 
specially prominent in railroad matters, being a director in the Concord & 
Montreal and other railroads, and a prime mover in the enterprise which 
resulted in the construction of the Lake Shore railroad, of which he was for 
a time president. He was also president of the Laconia National bank and 
of the City Savings bank, and was a public-spirited citizen. The construc- 
tion of the elegant passenger station at Laconia is credited to his efforts, 
while he was a managing director of the Concord & Montreal road. 

Governor Busiel had been quite prominent in politics ever after arriving 
at maturity, and was for many years an active Democrat and conspicuous in 
party affairs in his town, which he represented in the legislature in 1878 and 
1879. He was also a delegate to the Democratic National Convention in 
Cincinnati, which nominated General Hancock for the presidency, in 1880. 
Subsequently he changed his politics and as a Republican, in 1892, became 
the first mayor of Laconia, to which office he was reélected. In 1895 he was 
the Republican nominee for governor, and was elected by a majority larger 
than any of his predecessors, of that party, had ever received. As governor 
he was distinguished for his independence, acting always upon his own judg- 
ment, and never being influenced by others. His wholesale vetoes of bills, 
good, bad, and indifferent, occasioned wide comment, but it was generally 
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conceded that his conduct in this matter was inspired by honest motives. 
In his later years he got out of touch with his party, and as proprietor of the 
Laconia Democrat he became what is generally known as a “‘ free lance’’ in 
politics. 

He was prominent in Masonic circles, and a member of the Knights of 
Pythias and other fraternal organizations, and was an attendant upon the 
services of the Congregational church. 

In November, 1864, he was united in marriage with Eunice Elizabeth 
Preston, a daughter of Worcester and Nancy (Evans) Preston, a native of 
Concord, by whom he had one daughter, Frances Evelyn, wife of Wilson L. 
Smith of Germantown, Pa., who, with her mother, survives. 


GEN. ALBERT S. TWITCHELL. 


Albert Sobieski Twitchell, born in Bethel, Maine, September 16, 1840, 
died at the Maine General Hospital in Portland, September 12, 1901. 

He was a son of Joseph A. and Orinda L. (Mason) Twitchell, and 
descended from two of the most prominent families among the early settlers 
of Oxford county. He was educated in the common school and at the 
famous Gould academy in his native town, and engaged for a time in teach- 
ing previous to the War of the Rebellion, in which he was for some time 
engaged in the Union cause. Returning home he took up the study of the 
law and was admitted to the bar at Paris, Me., in 1865. The following year 
he located in practice in the town of Gorham in this state, where he ever 
after remained, gaining prominence in his profession and the respect of the 
community as an upright man and a public-spirited citizen. 

In politics he was a staunch Republican from principle rather than 


policy. He served three years as a selectman, for more than a dozen years 
was a member of the school board, and represented the town in the legisla- 


ture for one term. He was for three years a railroad commissioner, and was 
also commissary general for two years. During the administration of Presi- 
dent Harrison he served as consul at Santiago de Cuba creditably. 

Mr. Twitchell was president of the New Hampshire Veterans’ association 
for two years, and also held the offices of judge advocate and junior and 
senior vice commander of the New Hampshire department of the Grand 
Army as well as that of commander. 

He was a member of various organizations, standing high in Masonic 
circles, being a thirty-second degree Mason. He was a member of the John 
E. Willis Post, No. 59, G. A. R., of Gorham. He was an Odd Fellow, 
belonging to Glen lodge of the same town, and was a member of Bramhall 
lodge, No. 3, Knights of Pythias, of Portland Me. 

For a number of years Mr. Twitchell was the president of the Gorham 
Five Cents Savings bank. Other positions of trust were held by him, which 
he filled with great credit. 

May 7, 1869, he married Emma A. Howland of Gorham, Me. Two chil- 
dren were born as a result of the union: Harold P., born May 31, 1875, who 
died May 23, 1883; and Rita May Twitchell, born May 16, 1889. 
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JOSEPH HAMMOND. 


Joseph Hammond, one of the oldest residents of Cheshire county, died at 
West Swanzey, September 11. 

He was born in Swanzey, April 5, 1809, being one of nine children of 
Joseph Hammond, and a grandson of Nathaniel Hammond, who came from 
Watertown, Mass., and settled in Swanzey in 1740, being among the earliest 
settlers of the town. He attended the public schools and Chesterfield 
academy, and taught school extensively in early life. Subsequently he was 
engaged as a surveyor, and in the lumber business. In 1834 he was captain 
of the Swanzey Rifle company. He was selectman three years, and had 
been town clerk, treasurer, superintending school committee, representative 
in 1850 and ’51, postmaster under Lincoln. He was clerk of the Baptist 
church thirty-eight years and treasurer of the Dublin Baptist association 
fifteen years. He was in the grocery business from 1850 to 1863 and was 
at one time a member of the firm of Nims, Gates & Hammond of Keene. 

Mr. Hammond’s first wife was Lutheria S. Rogers, by whom he had two 
daughters, Sophia J. and Maria E. She died April 24, 1860. His second 
wife was Ardelia C. Randall, who died February 11, 1884. His third wife 
was Marion E. Farmer, who survives him, together with his daughters, Mrs. 
Martin Mason of West Swanzey and Mrs. Eugene M. Keyes of Keene. 


J. THORNE DODGE. 


J. Thorne Dodge, proprietor of Dodge’s Hotel of Rochester, died sud- 
denly of heart disease, September 2. 

Mr. Dodge was a son of the late Jonathan and Sarah Dodge, and was 
born in the old hotel, of which his father was the proprietor, in the year 1844. 
He was brought up in the hotel business, had the management of the house 
after his father’s death in 1871, and was the proprietor after his mother’s 
death in 1889. 

Politically Mr. Dodge was an active Democrat, and had served in the 
city council and the state legislature. 

He was a thirty-second degree Mason, a member of Aleppo Temple 
of the Mystic Shrine, Boston, Humane lodge, A. F. & A. M., Temple 
Royal Arch chapter, Palestine Commandery, Knights Templar, Dover Lodge 
of Elks, the Rochester Board of Trade, and the Hotel Men's Mutual Benefit 
association. : 

He is survived by three sisters, Mrs. Martha A. Jones, who has assisted 
him in the management of the hotel, Mrs. Charles W. Howe of Rochester, 
and Mrs. Daniel Hall of Dover. 


JOHN WOODWARD. 


John Woodward, a well-known Grand Army man, and doorkeeper of the 
house of representatives in 1899, died at his home in Littleton, Septem- 
ber 14. 

He was born in Glasgow, Scotland, October 26, 1844, but came to this 
country in childhood, and enlisted_in the Union Army as a member of the 
Second New Hampshire regiment when only sixteen years of age, subse- 
quently reénlisting in the Second Vermont cavalry. He had been a resident 
of Littleton twenty-one years. In addition to membership in the G. A. R., 
he belonged to the Golden Cross, the White Mountain Grange, and the 
I. 0.0. F. He was a member of the Unitarian church at Littleton. 

Mr. Woodward was married October 18, 1866, to Malvina A. Putnam of 
North Lisbon. By her he had four children, three of whom survive, Mrs. 
George P. Prescott, Jr., of Suncook, Mrs. L. J. Crane, and Miss Emily 
Woodward of Littleton. 
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